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Editorial 
THE political tangle into which the world 
finds itself suddenly plunged is possibly 
unprecedented and, in its scope and com- 
| plexity, unexpected. As missionaries we are outside 
the field of political discussion and on a plane superior to 
national affiliations. If the present imbroglio is more com- 
plicated than any the world has ever known, it is also true that 
the ties which bind Christians of all nations together are 
more numerous, more in evidence, and more widespread than 
ever before. Our sympathies, therefore, can be freely ex- 
tended to all our brethren who suffer at this time, especially 
to those who may have had to leave their work and to 
those for whom the. burden of raising funds to support 
the work is made more heavy. There is laid upon all 
missionaries, and indeed Christians everywhere, a tremendous 
responsibility for prayer—for prayer that shall be kept in 
tune with the aims and plans of Him who is establishing a 
Kingdom composed of people of every race and tongue. We 
are glad to note in this connection that Chinese Christians 
in Shanghai have started a movement to set aside a definite 
period at noon every day for individual prayer on the part of 
all Chinese Christians, that God will overrule the present 
world-disturbing tendencies. All missionaries will be glad to 
make known this plan to their Chinese Christian friends. In 
these times of unparalleled unrest more than ever is it the 
task of Christians to proclaim Christ’s message of peace and 
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to remember for our own encouragement that the forces which 
make for peace, namely, Christian forces, are stronger, more 
active, and more influential than ever. We can hope and pray, 
therefore, and continue to do our duty wherever that may 
be, believing that God’s eternal plans will not be frustrated by 
any earthly disturbance, no matter how widespread. 
2 * 

THat the general -disturbance will affect 

Mission work, especially on the financial side, 

is to be expected. No one, however, can 
attempt to forecast the extent of this, though already there are 
intimations that the missionary societies will feel the general 
strain. So far there has not come much intimation from 
American Missionary Societies. The Y. M. C. A. has felt it 
wise to stop some buildings planned, but does not anticipate any 
failure in meeting the regular budget. The disturbance will 
affect most seriously a number of continental societies. With 
the members of these societies working in China we sym- 
pathize deeply, for forced retrenchment in the face of the 
present great opportunities will be a cause for deep regret. 
The prospect before our German brethren appears to be dark 
indeed. ‘The Berlin and Rhenish Missions are cut off from 
communication with Germany. So uncertain is the future 
that the salaries of Chinese workers and missionaries have 
‘been considerably reduced. ll repairs and new buildings 
have been stopped. Should the war continue the work 
may have to be abandoned unless help comes from other 
quarters. All schools where the tuition does not pay for board 
and expenses are to be closed. The Basel Mission also, though 
Switzerland is fortunately not yet involved in the war, has had 
no news from home. As the result of a Conference all build- 
ings were stopped and the wages of the native helpers and 
missionaries reduced by one third. Here again it is difficult 
to forecast what a long continuance of the war may mean. A 
number of British societies are also laying plans to meet the 
storm. The London Missionary Society, the Church Missionary 
Society, the Baptist Missionary Society, and the British and 
Foreign Bible Society have all cabled instructions calling for 
the practicing of close economy. In consequence the three 
missionary societies have already taken steps to stop, as far as 
possible, the expenditure of money on new buildings and fur- 
loughs. So far these are ouly precautionary measures. It 
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should be remembered that all these societies had a successful 
fuancial year in 1913 and that the plans to keep the trade 
routes open, if successful, may relieve the situation somewhat. 
It is at least significant that this forced cessation in institu- 
tional plans and buildings should come at a time of iucreased 
emphasis upon the opportunities for evangelistic work. Fur- 
thermore it may furnish au opportunity to test some plans for 
- self-support. In any event God will use the situation for the 
advancement of His cause. 

| 
THE Chinese Church is becoming a real factor 
The ee in the life of China. Such studies by Chinese 
a leaders as that of ‘‘ The Chinese Church: Its 
Activities,’’ by Prof. Tong Tsiug En, will do much to settle the © 
necessary precedents for Chinese pastors aud Chinese Chris- 
tians. Prof. Tong has comprehensive: ideas of the respon- 
sibility of Chinese Christians in regard to the needs of the 
Chinese people. It should not be forgotten, however, that it is 
possible for the Church to so multiply its activities that its main 
purpose tends to be crowded out. Prof. Tong’s ideas as to 
the pastor’s duty are excellent. Not only are many of these 
pastors and preachers unacquainted with methods of Christian | 
work, but they often fail to realize the need of steady applica- 
tion thereto. Prof. Tong’s idea that the Church in consultation 
with the pastors should fix a schedule of the pastor’s work is a 
new one. Such a schedule would be better than none, but it 
_ would be more fitting for the pastor to show himself master 
of his own task by arranging a schedule for himself. So 
suggestive, however, is the paper, that we should like to see it 
published in Chinese and distributed broadcast among Chinese 
Christians. In general, as far as our experience goes, Chinese 
Christians lack a positive attitude towards the evangelistic 
propaganda. Pastors and Christians are apt to sit down and 
wait for people to come to them iustead of going after them, 
aud, could the Chinese Church be brought to the point of 
positive evangelistic zeal as a whole, there would at once be 
released a tremendous force. The article proves that it is a 
stimulant to thought by suggesting other questions which, if 
they were put into Chinese, might also be profitably discussed. 
Among these are,—How to inculcate a desire for self-support ? 
What do Chinese Christians do with their leisure time ? What 
are the conditions under which a church or group of churches 
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should be expected to maintain themselves ? Is it necessary 
for the Chinese Church to have its own industries and instity. 
tions and so form a community within the Chinese commun- 
ity, or can the Chinese be Christians and yet engage in the 
ordinary business activities around them? Teo those of us who 
have come from the West with the intention. of helping to 
plant Christianity, a word of caution is negessary. We need 
to guard against the sin of impatience, for the problems that 
confront Chinese Christians are tremendous and/can only be 
solved after long, careful, and patient 

DuRING the last few months we have several times 
referred to the subject of Missionary Efficiency. 
Instead, therefore, of attempting to add any ideas of 
our own to the illuminating survey of this subject given by 
Mr. McIntosh, we have decided to make extracts from the 
speech of Dr. James L. Barton, Chairman of Committee I of 
the Board of Missionary Preparation (for North America), 
which was delivered at its second annual meeting. These ex- 
tracts will serve as a supplement to Mr. McIntosh’s article and 
will indicate somewhat the attitude of the Home Base ou this 
problem. 


Misstonaryp 
Efficiency. 


| 7 We are reaching a third stage in missionary work. The 
first was endeavor for territory, trying to get into the world ; the 
second, for resources of men and of money ; and now we have come 
to the third. I think the formation of this Board of Missionary 
Preparation and a similar Board in Great Britain proclaims the 
third stage, ‘‘efficiency.’’ I doubt if we have hitherto put the 
emphasis upon efficiency that the subject demanded. This Board 
itself, created by the Foreign Missions Conference of North 
America, indicates a feeling on the part of missionary societies that 
there is a necessity at the present time for increasing efficiency. 
It is the cry of business, it is the cry of organizations, and it has 
become the cry of the missionary societies. | 


Everybody will agree, I have no question, that the strength of 
missionary work abroad depends under God upon the efficiency of 
the missionary force. It is not dependent upon numbers, it is not 
dependent upon the money that the missionary societies have, but 
it is dependent upon the efficiency of the missionary force put on 
the field; and I think without question we would all agree that a 
small—but efficient—missionary force will be far more effective in 
the volume and permanency of the work accomplished, than 4 
much larger but inefficient missionary force, and be much less 
expensive. That apparently is the ground upon which we can all 
‘start and upon which the missionary boards agree............... 
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We found in the investigation that missionary boards are 
conscious of the need of better equipment for their missionaries. 
The secretaries, almost without exception, declare that the equip- 
ment of their candidates is not equal to the requirements............ 


The third point, the question as to what the boards are doing, 
has already been referred to in part. It is an astonishing fact that 
the missionary societies of North America, which, I believe, 
according to the revised figures, use perhaps twenty millions of 
dollars a year in their work, are doing practically nothing to equip 
the men and women whom they send out for the work to which 
they are appointed, although they are conscious of the fact that 
the success of that work depends primarily upon the efficiency of 
the force they appoint to the service. Not a missionary society is 
systematically doing anything for the equipment of its missionary 


body.”’ 

Such a clear recognition of the need cannot but result in 

effective plans to meet it. : 

THE third of the series of articles on ‘‘ De- 
nominational Policies in their Relation to 
| Mission Work’”’ serves to make clear what 
has often been observed, that each denomination has a contribu- 
tion of its own to make tothe general cause of Christianity 
in China. Yet the question emerges as to whether these dis- 
tinctions in policy make it necessary for a continuance of the 
policy of isolation to which some denominations tend. That 
question involves ecclesiastical matters and may be difficult 
to answer. It is already quite clear, however, that there 
could be much greater interchange of methods between the 
various denominations than has heretofore existed. Success 
is not confined to any one particular type of denominational 
policy, though a study of the statistics published last month 
seems to indicate that those denominations which occupy a 
middle ground ecclesiastically and otherwise have had a much 
larger measure of success in proportion to the number of 
missionaries employed than those denominations that are 
marked as more or less extreme types of belief. 

Two poiuts in Dr. Chambers’ article can be carried a 
little farther. While it is true that the policy of Baptists in 
China varies with the local Mission, yet with other denomina- 
tions they are as a denomination feeling the movement for 
denominational consolidation. A partially successful attempt 
to organize English and American Baptists was taken up a 
few years ago. Southern and Northern Baptists are also 
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moving in the direction of unifying the work of their Chin, 
Missions and further developments along this line may lf, 
expected in the next few years. With regard to the question 
of self-support, as to whether a group of churches should 
form the unit or the local congregation, we do not think 
that the judgment of China missionaries as expressed in the 
_ China National Conference is as far removed from the practice 
of the Baptists as might seem to be. As a matter of fact 
no congregation, whatever its denominational affiliations, js 
considered fully self-supporting until it is able to carry 
on its own work. This would seem to be a fundamental 
principle for all denominations. In the case of the Baptists 
the Churches in a certain section are usually organized into 
an ‘‘association.’’ These ‘‘associations’’ have no ecclesias. 
tical function whatever. Touching self-support, however, 
they do have a very important function. Part of the work 
of these organizations is the assistance of weak churches by 
the stronger, and it would be quite possible for an ‘‘associa- 
tion’’ to be entirely self-supporting in the sense that while 
a number of churches in the organization were not self- 
supporting, yet the money raised and used would come entirely 
from the churches in the particular group. It is at this poiut 
that the practice of Baptists forms a point of contact with the 
principle of considering a group of churches as the unit of self- 
support, and it is possible that this is about the idea in making 
a group of churches the basis of self-support. It would -be 
interesting to know which type of denominational policy has 
been the most effective in promoting self-support, but that is 
one of the questions of the future. 

In an excellent article in the July number of 
The Far Eastern Review entitled ‘‘ Yale-in- 
China’’ isa paragraph dealing with the question 
of the architectural features of mission buildings erected in 
China. To those inclined to transplant entirely all westeru 
features of buildings we recommend a careful reading of this 
paragraph. ‘he article is accompanied by one or two archi- 
tect’s preliminary sketches of buildings which indicate how the 
principles discussed will work out practically. ‘The paragraph 
referred to is as follows :— 


‘‘A great deal of study has been devoted to the choice of a 
style for the ‘‘ Yale-in-China’’ group ; and the decision to use 4 
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modern adaptation of the traditional Chinese style of architecture 
was made only after most careful consideration of the objections 
raised to it in certain quarters. It was felt that in addition to the 
educational, medical, and religious objectives of the Yale movement 
there was also an opportunity for good in the buildings themselves, 
by showing the Chinese the possibilities of preserving their archi- 
tectural heritage in a group of buildings embodying the most 
modern American ideas of plan and construction. As will be seen 
from the accompanying illustrations, Messrs. Murphy and Dana 
have followed the more restrained architecture of the north of 
China, as exemplified in and around Peking, rather than the 
exaggerated features found in the south. Most of the elaborate 
ornamentation found in the temples from which the architects have 
taxen their inspiration has been omitted; but by relying upon 
careful study of proportion, mass, and color, it is hoped to preserve 
the spirit of the Chinese traditions, and yet keep the cost of erec- 
tion down to a point which will make it possible for the Chinese 
themselves to use the Yale buildings as models for their own future 


work.’’ 
* 


, To this live organization, a report of whose fifth 
Che Murses’ annual conference appears in our Missionary 
Association. 
3 News, we feel led to offer a word of congratula- 
tion and encouragement. We congratulate them on the way 
they are laying their plans for improving the work of nurses 
in China and also for the statesmanlike features of the union 
scheme looking for a National Conference and Diploma and the 
full codperation of the Chinese Government. Not only does 
the Nurses’ Association have before them a tremendous field 
for progress, but they are helping to establish in China a 
vocation which will go far towards solving the future of 
Chinese women trained somewhat along western lines and who 
desire to help their country. We are glad to see, too, that 
while they recognize the need of outfits and equipment of 
the best western type, yet they are preparing to solve the 
problem of creating hygienic conditions where funds will for 
a long time be too scarce to reproduce the ideal conditions 
that obtain in some places in the west. It is one thing 
to train the Chinese to use imported funds and appliances 
and quite another thing to train them to do the best with 
what they have. Like some other organizations the Nurses’ 
Association appears to be open to the danger of trying to cover 
too much territory, and possibly for them also more concentra- 
tion on the problem of training the Chinese would in the end 
accomplish the task more quickly. However, their report shows 
that they are alive and active and making progress. 
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The Sanctuary. 


‘* RECOMPENSE ”’ 


‘* We are quite sure 
That He will give them back— 
Bright, pure, and beautiful— 
We know that He will but keep 
Our own and His until we fall asleep, 
We know He does not mean 
To break the strands reaching between 
The Here and There. NA 
He does not mean—though heaven be fair— 
To change the spirits entering there, 
That they forget 
The eyes upraised and wet, 
The lips too still for prayer, 
The mute despair. 


‘‘ He will not take | 
The spirits which He gave, and make 
The glorified so new 
That they are lost to me and you. 
I do believe 
They will receive | 
Us, you and me, and be so glad 
To meet us that when most I would grow sad, 
I just begin to think about the gladness 
Andthe day | 
When they shall tell us all about the way 
That they have learned to go— 3 
Heaven’s pathway show. | : 
My lost, my own, and I 
Shall have so much to see together by and by. 


‘‘ T’'do believe that just the same sweet face, 
But glorified, is waiting in the place 
Where we shall meet, if only I 
Am counted worthy in that by-and-by. 
I do believe that God will give a sweet surprise 
To tear-stained, saddened eyes, 
And that His heaven will be 
Most glad, most tided through with joy 
For you and me, 
As we have suffered most. 
God never made 
Spirit for spirit, answering shade for shade, 
And placed them side by side— 
So wrought in one, though separate, mystified. | 
And meant to break 
The quivering threads between. 


‘*‘ When we shall wake, 
I am quite sure, we will be very glad 
That tor a little while we were so sad,”’ 


GEHORGE KLINGLE in the Western Christian Advocate. 
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Contributed Articles 


The Chinese Church: Its Activities 
PROFESSOR TONG TSING EN. 
T] THANK God that I was born in China and that I have 


been a Christian for twenty-six years. I think, there- 
_ fore, that I can possibly tell more clearly and, perhaps, 
more exactly than the foreigner just what the Chinese 
Christian is thinking about the Church. Of course, soine 
of you have been living in China for more than twenty-six 
years, yet some of you have acknowledged that you could 
not fathom, even in this length of time, the mind of the 
Chiuese Christian Church as well as the Chinese Christians 
themselves. 
| It is my purpose in this article to point out some of the 
weak elements of the work of the Church as it is to-day and 
then to make a few suggestions looking toward the improve- 
ment of the work for the future. 


I, THE PASTOR’S DUTY. 


It is manifestly impossible for me to discuss all the imper- 
fections of organization in the Chinese Christian Church of to- 
day, but the first big question in our minds to which I want to 
call your attention is that of the pastor’s duty. Every 
employee has his work to do and gets his pay because he 
performs his duty properly. Now the pastors of our Churches 
are, In a Sense, regular employees. They have their definitely 
assigned tasks or duties. It is therefore important that the 
pastors realize their responsibility in this respect. _ 

I am sorry to say that some of the pastors, of course not 
all of them, do not understand just what their duties are. 
They consider that their duties are the sate as those of 
the priests, namely, to stay in their temples and pray with 
their books. Among some it is rather a commion occurrence to 
calla preacher, ‘‘dzo tang sien-seng,’’ ‘‘a teacher sitting in 
church.’? ‘This would seem to indicate that they consider 
some pastors as mere keepers of the church buildings. It is 
true, however, that some of the pastors do not seem to be 


Note.—Readers of the RECORDER are reminded that the Editorial Board 
assumes no responsibility for the views expressed by the writers of articles 
published in these pages. 
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coucerued about the growth of their churches, numerically ang 
spiritually. Some foreign missionary might say, ‘‘ Mr. So-and. 
so in my station is getting many people to come to the church 
when I make a visit.’’ I would reply by citing the following 
article written by Mr. Ting Lih-me in the Chenese Christian 
_ Magazine of some years ago. He said, ‘‘Some pastors of 
Churches are not working for God but for man. When they 
hear that the missionaries-in-charge are coming, they scurry 
around through the villages to call in the church members and 
inquirers.’’ Perhaps Mr. Ting stated it too strongly, but we 
believe that there is enough truth in his statement to cause us 
to stop and consider. 

To help the pastors understand their duties I would 
suggest what I consider three important methods. Cy ihe 
pastor's salary should be paid through the hands of the 
Chinese members. What we are all aiming at is a complete 
self-supporting Church, z.c., one in which the members raise 
the whole of the pastor’s salary. By this method the pastor 
will best realize his obligation to work when his salary comes 
wholly and directly from the members of his Church. Where 
this method is not used the usual practice is for the foreign 
missionary to pay direct to the pastor that part of the pastor’s 
salary which has been mutually agreed upon. I wish to point 
out that this practice is not the best one because the pastor is 
encouraged by it to please the foreigner rather than to serve 
the members. A better way is for the foreigner to turn: over 
the Society’s portion of the salary month by month to the © 
Church through its Finance Committee as a sort of temporary 
grant-in-aid. ‘Thus the pastor would receive all his salary 
from the Chinese members on the conditions which they make 
with him. By this method a financial nexus is established 
between the pastor and the church, and so it is likely to 
provide the maximum sense of responsibility on the part of the 
pastor toward his members. 

(2) 2he Church should fix, after consultation with the 
pastor, a schedule of the pastor’s work. 'The value of this is — 
apparent. I know of a good pastor who keeps a private 
schedule for his work. He has said to me on one occasion, 
‘‘'The schedule reminds me of my duty every day, so I can not 
help being diligent.’’ Iam sure that there are many pastors 
who are not working so much as they ought on account of the 
lack of a definite schedule to work by. So here I would 
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(c) The pastor should render reports of the past month to 


the Church. 
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reports to the missionaries-in-charge and in other places they 
are asked to give reports at the Preachers’ Meeting, which 
many of the lay members of the Churches do not often attend, 
These methods are helpful but not so good as that which 
requires a rendering of reports to the Church itself. Good and 
encouraging reports are the only things to make the member; 
interested in the church work and to get their support. 


II, LAYMEN’S WORK. 


I have just said that some pastors do not understand thei; 
duties, but this is even more true of many of the church 
members. They think that only the pastor should do al 
the chureh work and do not realize that they should have 4 
part in it. That Church is weakest whose pastor does all the 
work ; that pastor is strongest who can make the most of his 
members do their share of the work. If we wish to make 
our Chinese Christian Church progressive, we ought to start 
a Laymen’s Movement such as the American Churches have 
had. 

To help the layman in his work I would like to make 
three suggestions. (a) Special effort should be made to tncrease 
the Christian culture of every layman. Even though a pastor 
is doing very good teaching and preaching work on Sunday, 
yet his members need soul-feeding during the week-days. 
They ought to study their Bibles and some other good 
Christian literature in their daily life to strengthen their 
minds and spirits. Every member ought to spend some time 
every morning in Bible study. In the evening it would bea 
splendid thing for every family to have a family prayer time 
accompanied by Bible study or reading. In this way they 
can not only help their families but also their neighbors. | 
know a man in Ningpo who is the strongest Christian with 
whom I am acquainted. In his family he has a regular time 
for family prayer to which he also invites his neighbors. 

(6) Every layman should be given opportunity to d 
personal work. Though the layman has little or no chance 
to preach on Sundays as the pastor has, yet he has many 
opportunities which the pastor cannot get to preach to his 
friends or fellow-workmen in the shop or the street. Personal 
work is what I mean. If every member is faithful to these 
opportunities there will be certainly more inquirers coming 
to Church on Sundays than there would be of members them- 
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selves. The layman is the only one who can easily get in- 
quirers. I would like to see every pastor in China emphasize 
this idea and teach his laymen to do personal work, so that 
the number of inquirers and Christians would be soon doubled. 

(c) Every layman should help in the Sunday school work. 
Sunday school work is the strong arm of the Church. The 
prosperity or decline of the Church depends a great deal upon 
the conditions of the Sunday school. The layman can easily 
be trained to contribute effectively to it. Every one of the 
members of the Church can find something to do in the 
Sunday school. Some can teach, some can sing, some can 
interest the children in Bible stories, some can bring in new 
scholars, and some can visit and help those who fail to come 
to Sunday school. If every one does try to help, the school 
will be made a strong and flourishing one. 


IIL. SOCIAL SERVICE. 


Ten years ago many missionaries and Chinese pastors did 
not think of social service as an important part of the Church 
work. But now, quite generally, there is coming to be a more 
thorough understanding of what social service means and of 
its place in the work of the Church. Some effort along this 


B line has already been begun. Although some forms of social 


service require much money and many men, yet I would like 
to suggest to-night a few practical forms of work which we 
could begin at once. 

(a) A unton Christian club could be organized, It is 
natural that men after a day’s hard work like to have a social 
time in the evening. It is in the evening then that tempta- 
tions come to the Christians most strongly. If some missions 
in one center could form a Union Christian Club, it would 
help both the bodies and :minds of the Christians and inquirers 
and keep them from temptations and sins. It would be well 
to have one building, if possible, if not, places rented for read- 
ing rooms, lecture rooms, games rooms and so on would be well. 
Some one might say that the Y. M.C. A. is doing this very 
work, so why reduplicate? I would answer: ‘‘ Yes; but the 
Y. M. C. A. is chiefly for young men. We ought to havea 
Christian club which would meet the needs and tastes for 
recreation for the older men of a community.”’ : 

(6) Night schools should be started in connection with the 
Church. In my experience this work is the most practical of 
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a social nature that will meet the needs as we find time. Sing, 
I have written the 600-character books (in wenli or mandarin) 
and have encouraged people to open night schools, in one yea 
and a half there have been started all over China 170 schools 
Some of them have sent me very encouraging reports. Seve; 
schools have finished their work, and 68 men who previously 
did not know how to read or write can now read simple books 
and write ordinary letters. Most schools are using my series of 


books on religious subjects, such as, ‘‘ Bible Stories from the 


Four Gospels,’’ ‘‘Stories from the Old Testament,” and the 
‘‘Catechism on Christianity.’’ So you see the night school js 
the best place to keep hold of and teach inquirers and young © 
Christians the Chinese language and the Gospels. Some time ago 
a lady said tome: ‘‘I like the idea ofa night school. But how 
can we manage theexpense?’’ Itold her: ‘‘ The night schoo! 
will not cost you any extra expense if you will follow my sugges. 
tions.’? The suggestions which I made to her were as follows: 
(1) The schoolroom could be in the chapel or in a day-school 
room so that no rent would be necessary. (2) The teacher 
could be the pastor or a day-school teacher whom you could 
press into service to do this important work without any 
charge. (3) The books are quite cheap since they cost six 
cents per copy. It is better for the students themselves to pay 
for these.* 

(c) Temperance hotels should be establtshed in all large 
centers at least. Christians are now travelling more and more, 
but no suitable hotels for them to stop in are yet to be found. 
I would like very much to see clean, cheap, temperance hotels 
established in such large centers as Shanghai, Nanking, 
Soochow, Hangchow, Canton, Hongkong, Tientsin, and Pe- 
king. The hotel might have an employment bureau by which 
Christians or trusted inquirers could be put in touch with work. 
This enterprise could be promoted in the regular business way: 
It would be found to be a paying proposition. | 


IV. SELF-SUPPORT. 


Since the overthrow of the Manchu regime the spirit of 
self-support in the Christian Church has been growing very 
rapidly. Many people in the Churches now are anxious to 
support their own Church in order to have full control in 


_ *For further information regarding the books and the methods of oper- 
ing schools communicate with Tong Tsing En of Shanghai Baptist College. 
Shanghai. 
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church matters. This is true in almost every Church and 
especially of those Churches located in treaty-ports with a 
considerable proportion of young college students enrolled as 
members. If we are not careful, by the time the old members 
of the Churches have passed away, the young men who take 
‘up the.work will want the Church to be completely self- 
supporting. They will want it to be self-supporting merely 
for the sake of full independence. Now, while this is a good 
idea it is a dangerous procedure. For it would be exceedingly 
unwise to allow the Church full independence before it is 
spiritually mature or adequately prepared. In order to forestall 
this danger in the future I would mention two pressing needs 
which ought to be considered at once. First, we should 
develop industrial work among the Chinese Christiaus. When 
the members wish to build up their own Church they must 
help with the money, and they must get money from good and 
proper sources. Industrial work is the proper source of income 
for most of our members, and so it is really the foundation of 
a self-supporting Church. If the missions would establish a 
great tion industrial factory and industrial school combined, 
wherein the Chinese Cliristiaus could learn to become skilled 
workers and so get higher wages, the Church would properly 
become self-supporting in a few years. To spend funds in this 
way is really much better than to give money directly to the 
pastors, because the latter is fostered paternalism while the former 
promotes true independence. Development of industrial work 
or the strengthening of the economic basis will be one step in 
the direction of adequately prepare the Church for full 
independence. 

If a combination of this sort is impossible, I would urge at 
least that we. seriously consider putting into our schools and 
colleges courses in industrial training. Students of these 
courses could then go out to develop industrial work in their 
own churches or communities. A strong economic basis 
produced by increased opportunity for industrial work will 
result in a Church more able to support nen and more able to 
do social service. 

This idea brings up the second point, that of training a 
_ Strong leadership. Another step in the adequate preparation 
of the Church for shouldering its own responsibilities is the 
training of our youug men in the schools and colleges. But 
what should be the characteristics of these young men who are 
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become the ? These men should be warmhearted, 


broadminded, have a full faith in Christ, have a deep spiritual 
life, and withal, be level-headed, so that, in the stormy days 
ahead of them, they will maintain in their Church a bein 
between the men of the old school and those who clamo 
for independence at any cost. If we do not prepare men like 
these for the future, the Church will be unable to meet cop. 
ditions that arise. I am glad to see that many missions are 
opening good schools, colleges, and universities for this 
purpose, but I wish to mention one point in regard to these 
institutions, namely, that they should not have too large ; 
proportion of non-Christians. If the non-Christians are more 
in number than the total of Christians and inquirets, the bad ir. 
fluence of the former will permeate the hearts and minds of the 
latter. The question is then: How can we bring up in ow 
schools good strong Christian young menu and how can we train 
up a strong leadership ? One way is to limit the number of 
nou-Christians in our institutions. 

In conclusion I would say that the four points, the pastor's 


duty, the layman’s work, social service, and self-support are 


the most important points for our consideration in the activities 
of the Chinese Christian Church. Let us strengthen the hands 
of the pastor, let us increase the efficiency of the layman, let 
us broaden our work to include lines of social service, and 
finally, let us give due consideration to the far-reaching 
significance of this question of self-support. 


Modern Missionary Efficiency 
GILBERT MCINTOSH. 


HIS short title covers a wide field of enquiry and affords 
ample opportunity for comparison, self-examination, aud 
inspiration. The first word indicates new conditions, 
the second reminds us of the outstanding aim and 

underlying motives, and the third suggests an enquiry as to the 
feasibility of introducing new methods to ensure efficiency aud 
“TT adequate results under these new conditions. 


I NEW CONDITIONS. 


1. The Political Awakening. In the renaissance of Asia 
a prominent feature is the emphasis placed on patriotism. u 
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China, as well as in Japan and India, there has been a growing 
consciousness of nationality, and a deepening desire to acquire 
indepeudence. As was to be expected there has been an over- 
emphasis along several lines and the proposed methods looking 
toward efficiency will have reference to the need here indicated. 
The setting up of the Republic is directly connected with 
the national movement, and the good features connected with 
it, by expressing the growing self-consciousuess of a great 
people whose real leaders had a well-laid out programme 
of constitutional reform, constitute a cause for thanksgiving 


anda call for help. 


Last year’s rebellion was fraught with many dangers, some 
of which were brought inconveniently near to many of our 
readers in Central China. The government was able to hold 
its own, but through various avenues and amidst trying ex- 
periences there was learned —- of the dangers inevitable 
in a time of transition. 

2. The Industrial A and Transit Facilities. 
The patriotism which characterised the political awakening has 
found a useful outlet in a healthy industrial development 
which has been partially retarded by the troubles just referred 
to. The remarkable growth in railways, and the marvellous 
development of the telegraph and postal system, by breaking 
down barriers of separation and linking up important centres, 
have brought in a set of new conditions which already greatly 
aid the work of evangelization. Out from Shanghai, visitation 


of out-stations can be done in hours where a few years ago it 


took days of travel. A recent Missionary Conference up North 
was reached in a day’s travelling where formerly well nigh a 
week was necessary. 

A new factor in the situation is the linking up of China 
with other lands. The seven weeks’ voyage from Europe, 
not to speak of the six months’ journey in still earlier days, 


has been replaced by a sixteen days’ trip via Siberia and 


about a three weeks’ trip via the Pacific, thus making it pos- 
sible to be in quicker touch with missionary headquarters 
in Europe and America. ‘The facilities thus afforded allow 
easier communication and intercourse and make more possible 
personal investigation of the field by the officials of the Mis- 
sionary Boards of different lands. 

3. Lhe Moral and Religious A wakening. Before the 
atrival of the Christian missionary, philanthropic work was 
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carried on in China, in the seemingly haphazard manner that 
provokes the criticism of the superficial observer and proves, 
real obstacle to the would-be reformer, but with the develop. 
ment of missionary effort in China a new condition has beey 
brought about. The eyes of the nation have been opened, as 
never before, to the existing social evils, aud young China, 
where Christian, is developing a new line of practical Christian 
service ; and, where not Christian but altruistic and desirous of 
ennblating in eleemosynary effort, does not hesitate to learn 
from the foreigner the beneficent art of effectual administration 
and reformation. 

Among the moral reforms which indicate the vitality of 
the new movements afoot in China, the most promiuent is the 
one dealing with the extinction of the opium traffic. Others 
might be mentioned, but as we wish here to simply indicate the 
existence of new conditions, we would only express the hope 
that the increasingly serious problems of child-labour will also 
receive early and serious attention. New industrial conditions 
have already begun to add to the social problems of China. 

As to religious matters it was obvious to the new leaders 
of China that in these days of political upsetting there was 
a danger of old standards being abandoned before new ones 
were created, consequently we find that on the one hand there 
was a movement in favor of making Confucianism a State 
religion, and on the other a realization of the futility of Con- 
fucianism as a moral dynamic. : 

Whilst the movement towards Confucianism | can hardly be 
called an awakening, that word applies to the revivals in 
various parts of China, and may also indicate the new hopes 
and responsibilities of the Chinese Christian Church. A 
Chinese friend assured me several years ago that the native 
Christians were in large measure beyond the stage of depend- 
ence on an amah’s help. They wanted to learn to walk by 
themselves, and a few tumbles were unavoidable and necessary. 
In a country like China where patriotism has been so recently 
developed, and where the family life has theoretically always 
been a synonym for unity, we can hardly wonder at the fre- 
quently expressed desire for a national union Church. 

4. The Educational Awakening. This began about thirty 
years ago when the lessons and heart searchings resulting from 
the war with France led to the introduction of mathematics 
and elementary science into the government examination 
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system. The abolition in 1905 of this ancient system of ex- 
aminations in favour of modern Western methods, with all that 
such a change involved, has been characterised by Dr. Arthur 
H. Smith as ‘‘the most comprehensive intellectual awakening 
in the history of mankind.” 

The nine years since that momentous event have served to 
illustrate the truth of that saying, and to show the Christian 
Church the greatness of the opportunity presented and the 
growing complexity of the problems of educational missionary 
work. ‘The years as they pass show the necessity for Chinese 
political life being permeated with Christian ideals for the sake 
not only of China but of the world. 

5. The Emancipation of Women. This naturally followed 
the educational awakening. The revolution, among many far- 
reaching influences, did much to awaken the women of China. 
Many had been chafing under the galling restraints of old 
| astern customs, deploring the emptiness of their lives, and 
 gealising that they were entitled to educational advantages as 
well as their brothers. Now that, toa certain extent, emancipa- 
tion has come they do not know how to use their freedom. 
During the Revolution an Amazon corps attempted to perform 
a dramatic part, and at various times and in different ways 
women have tried to help on reform. Whilst a number trained 
in missionary and government institutions have done a noble 
_ work that could only be accomplished by tender hearts and 

keen minds, and whilst many are being trained for still better 
service, the great bulk of the awakened women are practically 
uncared for and constitute with their limitations and possibili- 
ties and cravings a clamaut appeal to the Christian Church. 

6. Zhe Opportunity for Co-operation and Unity. Our 
last two paragraphs under the heading of ‘‘ New Conditions”? 
have to do with changes among workers from the West rather 
than among the people of the East. We all rejoice in the 
desire for intercommunion between all the disciples of Christ, 
fellowship in our common faith, and united ministry in the 
name of Him who taught us when we pray to say, ‘‘ Our 
Father,’? and whose prayer was that ‘‘ we might be one.’’ 
We feel hopeful, also, in the growing assent to the idea ‘ not 
compromise, but comprehension ; not uniformity, but unity.’’ 

_ Both at home and on the mission field this new condition 
and desire are obvious. For the first time since the break-up of 
the sixteenth century there has been a definite proposal, 
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_in the call of the World Conference on Faith and Order, for a} 
Christian bodies throughout the world to come together for the 
discussion of their differences: and the World Missionary 
Conference volume on ‘‘Co-operation and Unity,’’ as well as 
recent Continuation Committee Meetings, shows how much ha; 
been, and is being, accomplished. Under the heading of 
‘‘ Efficiency’? we will note what Dr. Barbour has to report on 
this in his volume ‘*‘ Making Religion Efficient.’’ 

7. The New Aititude to Non-Christian Religions. he 


ie attempts to understand, and the readiness to sympathise with, 
P., non-Christian religions, have been the cause of anxiety to 
ae many workers in China; but we must note the change from 
ta _ the old iconoclastic spirit to the recognition that the missionary 
4 is on an essentially constructive errand. This new condition 


af will be referred to later, and here we will simply quote from 
iH the conclusions of the World Missionary Conference on ‘ The 
Missionary Message:’’ ‘‘ That there are elements in all these 


i religions which lie outside the possibility of sympathy is, of 
Ph course, recognized, aud that in some forms of religion the evil 
i , is appalling is also clear. But nothing is more remarkable 
f a than the agreement that the true method is that of knowledge 
bh .. and charity, that the missionary should seek for the nobler 
ed elements in the non-Christian religions and use them as steps 
i if to higher things. But, along with this generous recognition 
ig of all that is true and good in these religions, there goes also 
iy the universal and emphatic witness to the absoluteness of the 
Christian faith.’’ 

i Il. ‘THE MISSIONARY AIM AND MOTIVES. 


hk 1. Zhe Missionary Atm. New conditions have not altered 
| fh the aim, which is so to present Christ that He will be accepted 
as a personal Saviour. ‘The conclusions referred to in the last 
paragraph were based on significant evidence that Jesus Christ 
fulfils and supersedes all other religions. The generous view 
of the non-Christian religions was only made possible because 
Bt) of the strength of the conviction of the absoluteness of Chris- 
tianity. 
; Whilst the aim of all missionary effort is, therefore, to make 
Jesus KING, it also necessarily includes the planting and growth — 
in every land of a Church adapted to the conditions of the 
people, affected by the intellectual and national characteristics, 
a Church self-governing, self-supporting, and self-propagating. 
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9. The Missionary Motive. Neither have new conditions 


affected the missionary motive, which in its simplest form is 


‘‘the love of Christ constraineth us.’’ Pity for the heathen 
and desire to spread enlightenment have had their place in the 
missionary’s thoughts: but the Divine command and love to 
Christ should be the primary and compelling motives. 

The glamor and romance of the pioneer missionary work - 
cannot be expected now ; but, whilst the work may seem more 
rosaic we require to possess the spirit of the early missionaries. 
The seal of the Moravian Church represents a bullock standing 
between a plough and an altar, with the words underneath 


“Ready for either,’”? and we know that the Moravian mission- 


aries were ready for service or for death. If memory serves 
correctly it was in a picture gallery in Dusseldorf that Count 
von Zinzendorf on looking at the picture of the ‘‘Man of 
Sorrows’’ was profoundly impressed with the thought ‘ All 
this I did for thee, what hast thou done for Me?’’ The spirit 
that animated the early Moravians is needed as an impelling 


force now. 
III, EFFICIENCY. 


We have already seen that the new conditions do not affect _ 
the ‘‘Why’’ or the ‘‘What’’ of the missionary enterprise. 
They certainly, however, have a bearing on the ‘‘ How.”? 
The changing conditions on the mission field or in the home 
lands are but fresh opportunities for our Master and Saviour 
to exert His influence and justify His claim as the Saviour 
and Lord of human life. Our Lord’s right and ability to 
overrule and reign is self-evident, the question is are we 
efficiently facing the requirements of the times ? 

1. Sceentific Management. Before taking up in detail 
the possible change of methods called for in the new conditions 
enumerated in the first part of this paper, let us ask if any 
adaptation is being made, or should be made, along the lines 


of the practical use of scientific data, in which the man bulks 


less than the system. Fully a year ago an expert in mission- 
ary administration reminded us that individualism has had its 
inuings, that this is the age of syndication, and that the 
‘“‘world’’? saw and used this ahead of the Church. A few 
weeks ago the writer had the great pleasure and privilege of — 
going through the latest work on ‘‘ The Principles of Scientific 
Management,’’? and among the minor points made was the 
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inference that as the remedy for much of the present inefficiency 
in various undertakings lay in systematic management rather 
than in searching for some unusual or extraordinary man, there- 
fore there would be reversal of the old rule ‘‘ man first, system 
second.”’ 

Ou the mission field there is little danger of underrating 
the individual. Our Saviour when on earth touched 
individuals, and in China and Japan the individual who was 
swallowed up in the family, the clan, and the nation, is having 
a new vision of a personal Saviour. But there is no reason 
why what is good in modern scientific methods should not be 
utilized in our missionary work. Our Saviour’s touch was no 
random contact, and He will bless the prayerful carrying out 
of carefully considered methods based on a true science which 
rests upon clearly defined laws, rules, and principles as a 
foundation. | 

2. Co-operation Necessary to Efficiency. Inthe home lands 
the time for the small individual business seems to have passed. 
Unless the commercial man combines with some one or other 
he is left behind. On the mission field the greatness of the 
opportunity, a growing conviction of the claims of our Lord 
Jesus Christ to our undivided loyalty, and the working of the 
spirit of love and brotherliness, have all led to a healthy co-opera- 
tion. It is unnecessary to detail here the various lines of union 
work already carried on; but we would recommend to all a 
careful reading of Mr. Davidson’s account in the June RECORDER — 
of “ Mission Co-operation in West China.’’ After detailing what 
has been accomplished, and indicating future developments, 
Mr. Davidson says: 

‘*Our united work whether in Church relations or in the 
development of our educational institutions has been a most valuable 
training for better service. It has given us a broader outlook, 
helped us to view the missionary problem from the point of view of 


the whole Christian Church, rather than our own particular 
denomination or mission. 

‘* Tt has enabled us to appreciate our brother’s position, and to 
better understand the principles for which he stands, and to 
recognise that each mission has some contribution to make to the 
whole, which the Church and China would be poorer without. 


‘There is no doubt as to increased efficiency. Instead of each 
bearing the responsibility of various kinds of service, the burden 1s 
distributed and so lighter for each. As we have tried to ‘help 
everyone his neighbour’ we have found it a success. The pity of | 
it is we have not done more.’’ | 
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Having already referred to the possible gains from adapting 
the scientific spirit of progressive times to the missionary 
enterprise, let us also note what is said with regard to union in 
Dr. C. A. Barbour’s book ‘‘ Making Religion Efficient.’? 
This modest volume preserves the history and conserves the 
message of the ‘*Men and Religion Forward Movement’? 
which has been described as the composite of these forces 
which have produced co-operation in business and philanthropy, 
progressiveness in politics, and efficiency in all administrations. 

As we read we learned that at home also federation is in 
the air; Christian comity is being emphasized. In this notable 
but temporary movement which gave itself for the life of 
existing institutions and was satisfied to serve as a tonic without 
becoming a new society, an effort was made to find a working 
basis for all Christians. Men who could not agree on 
theological points saw the importance of social questions, the 
removal of the moral pest dangers of their own cities and such 
evils. All learned that the one moral and spiritual need of 
a community is the spirit of Jesus Christ. The remarkable 
fact that emerged is that the natiou-wide consciousness which 
was awakened left denominational alignment undisturbed. 
Men became better churchmen because of the vision of a 
larger Christianity. 

3. Administrative Efficiency. ‘The efficient combination 
and co-operation on the mission field and at home referred to in 
the last paragraph, naturally leads us to speak appreciatively of 
the work of the China Continuation Committee. Had time 
permitted we would like to have indicated what is being so 
eficiently carried into effect by the parent Continuation 
Committee of the Edinburgh Conference ; we would like to 
have spoken of the ten Special Committees who are tackling 
such subjects as the relations of Missions and Governments, 
missionary statistics, survey and occupation, etc., for further 
definite action by the whole Committee ; we would like fo have 
drawn inspiration from the world vision, and learned something 
from the sane and up to date methods adopted ; but we confine 
ourselves to what is being done by the China Continuation — 
Committee in the line of efficiency. 

As one of the members of the 1890 and 1907 Conferences, 
and practically affected by the difficulty of getting carried 
out important work that was agreed on by the Conferences ; and 
conscious of the growing difficulty of satisfactory representation; 
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it is a joy and relief to the writer to note the statesmanlike | 
manner in which the problems back of the outstanding tasks of 
the Christian Church in China are being tackled by the China 
Continuation Committee. Confession must be made that 
personal democratic ideas regarding ‘‘direct representation” 
were seemingly outraged, and the word ‘‘co-opt’’ did not 
sound happy or promise well; but we were forced to admit 
that under the circumstasices: the best possible method had 
been adopted and that something was being done. Thanks to 
the faith and energy and business-like methods of the members, — 
important questions emerged from incipiency and weneeeeeey 
into maturity and effective attainment. | 

The China Continuation Committee at this meeting did 
not pass any special minute on the subject of efficiency, but it 
did appoint a good committee on the subject of business and 

administrative efficiency. ‘The chairman of the committee is 

Mr. F. S. Brockman, the vice-chairman, Dr. O. I. Kilborn 
of West China, who will try to make similar investigations in 
West China to those made in the East by Mr. Brockman. 
There are four sub-committees, one on Administration, one 
on Finance, one on oe and one ou Co-operative 
Purchasing. 

To indicate all that may be attained by these sub- 
committees in the line of efficiency is hardly necessary ; but it 
might be well to allow memory and imagination to work along 
the line of building in China. How many plans have been 
prepared by unskilled hands and evolved from inexperienced 
braius? How many buildings have been erected by mission- 
aries whose knowledge of building has been picked up in China? 
How much important work has been neglected in the process? 
We trust that this Building and all the other sub-committees 
will be able to help the China Continuation Committee to be a 
recognized clearing house for missionary information, that all 
good ideas and methods will in time become the common 
property and working outfit of the whole missionary body. 

4. fersonal Efficiency. As we write this sub-head, we 
think of John Pettie’s picture of ‘*‘ The Vigil.’? The candidate 
for knighthood is represented as kneeling in church, holding 
up his cross-handled sword before the altar. We know the 
usual custom of these early days, that on the eve of his 
- consecration the candidate confessed his sins and passed the 
‘night in prayer and fasting in the church. We also know from 
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Sir Thomas Mallory’s ‘‘Book of King Arthur and of His Noble 
Knights of the Round Table’’ (first published by Caxton 
iu £485) that although Christianity had brought a new and 
important ennobling element into knighthood the valour and 
self-reliance of the old style of chivalry were unavailing when 
tried by the ew tests necessary in the quest for the Holy Grail. 
The quest was achieved by the Holy Knights alone. We are 
faced by new conditions and new tests, yet as of old we put 
first under ‘* Personal Efficiency,’’ the subject of : 

(A) The Spiritual Life of the Missionary, It has been 
well remarked that the missionary enterprise is preéminently a 
spiritual one, and if it is to be successful it must be conducted by 
spiritual men and women. The sacred words naturally come to 
our mind :—*‘* Ye shall receive power after that the Holy Ghost 
is come upon you,” and ** The Holy Ghost said: ‘ Separate 
me Barnabas and Saul for the work wherewith I have called 
them.’ ’’ We remember the contrast in the apostles’ couduct 
before and after the filling with the Holy Ghost: Peter, so 
easily frightened by a servant maid, in his new power sternly 
arraigned the Sanhedrin. Before, the apostles stumbled, had 
to be helped and nursed, and were so fearful: later, they were 
strong and helpful and full of gladness. 

This is not the place to speak of the need for cleansing, the 
necessity for obedience and unconditioned surrender, and other 
prerequisites to the infilling of the Holy Spirit but we would 
like to draw attention to the facts of history that the missionary 
work which has prospered has been spiritual in its inception 
and carrying out, that several of the existing great missionary 
organizations were born during periods of spiritual blessing, 
and that the manifestation of the Holy Spirit’s power in any 
_ Church seemed to be closely related to that Church’s faithful 
Witnessing for Christ. | 

A former section reminds us of the atmosphere and bustle 
of conferences, committee meetings, and other missionary 
administrative machinery; in this paragraph let us draw a 
breath and realise the possibility of the useless expenditure of 
nervous energy, time, and money if the spiritual side of the 
work is lost sight of. 

(B) The Intellectual Life of the Missionary. nour second 
division we spoke of the missionary aim. The spiritual life of 
the missionary, just referred to, has an important relation to 
the carrying out of that aim, as the missionary requires to have — 
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a personal experience of the power of the Gospel he preaches ; 
but he also requires to have his mind awakened and disciplined 
and enriched in order to have a real grasp of the message to be 
delivered, to understand the modes of thought of those to 
whom he is sent, to gauge their needs and perplexities, and to 
deliver the message so as to meet these needs and remove these 
perplexities. 

Under the heading of ‘¢ The New Attitude to mou-Chiristian 
Religions’’ we spoke of the missionary being on an essentially 
constructive errand. No longer ruthlessly iconoclastic he finds 
elements in the non-Christian religions which can be used as steps 
to higher things. His intellectual life will be stimulated by the 
study of the non-Christian religions: and whilst he recognises 
the limitations of these systems he will find much that awakens 
sympathy and makes it possible by points of contact to meet 
the obvious sense of dissatisfaction and unrest. We know that 
some consider such study almost unnecessary and some few 
look upon it as dangerous to the student and disrespectful to 
the God of all the earth : but a true study will not only enable 
the missionary to better meet man’s deepest need—his own 
faith will be strengthened at the same time. Thankful to the 
Father of Lights for the light which lighteneth every man 
that cometh into the world, he will realize that there is no great 
truth in these systems which is not found purer and richer in 
Christianity. | 
‘‘ They are but broken lights of Thee, 

And thou, O Lord, art more than they.’’ 
Naturally leading out from this the missionary will find 
an intellectual task in the study of the language and literature 
of the people. Intellectual efficiency also calls for a knowl- 
edge of Chinese life and character. A large field for mental 
activity will be found in keeping abreast of the times and 
rightly estimating the value of political movements. An old 
Highland gentleman kept a barometer which indicated ‘‘ Set 
fair’? amidst cyclonic conditions. He prized his weather 
prophet because it was not easily moved by trifles. The 
events of the past ten years are not trifles and can only be 
rightly understood by the man who has studied the past as well 
as the present. 

The missionary requires to be intellectually competent to 
help in the great task of education and do his part in the 
preparation of the right kind of literature ueeded for the 
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schools of China as well as for the growing Church in China. 
Men whose isolation or habits of work have caused mental 
stagnation are ill-fitted to meet the needs of the new China. 
We have already referred to the complex problems of the 
educational needs, but when we note that the old dominating | 
idea of training up officials, with the emphasis placed on 
‘‘government posts’? has been replaced by individual and 
collective personality with the emphasis placed on service- 
ableness for the people; that desire for concrete truth is 
replacing the necessity of weary drudgery along classical by- 
ways; that the artificial methods are being replaced by a 
desire for the symmetrical development of body, mind, and 
spirit: we realise that alert and intellectual missionaries are 
needed at this time of opportunity. | 

(C) Phe Business Life of the Missionary. A great deal 
of fun has been poked at the unbusiness-like missionary. If 
there have been such iu the past (and our treasurers and 
secretaries say they can produce evidence!) it is fatal under 
the impact of new conditions to be unbusiness-like any 
longer. | 

A coloured brother once preached from the text ‘‘ Brethren, 
be as wise as a serpent, as harmless as a dove, and as sturdy — 
as an ox.’’ The pressure of present-day problems, the in- 
dustrial and other awakenings referred to in the beginning 
of this paper, the greater complexity of financial transactions, . 
the greater responsibilities a growing work has placed upon 
us, our duties to the Home Boards as well as to generous givers 
and consecrated purses—these and other factors make it 
impossible to carry on the new work in the old way. If we 
attempt it we are neither wise, harmless, nor sturdy. In 
addition to elementary wisdom, Christian guilelessness, and 
robust strength, we require to cultivate habits of punctuality, 
accuracy, orderliness, application, despatch, economy, and 
rectitude. This last quality is meant to indicate our relation- 
ship and responsibility to our co-workers, our local treasurers, 
and secretaries (whose work is frequently shamefully increased - 
by sheer thoughtlessness), our field committees, our Home 
Boards, and the Chinese. The latter are learning the necessity 
aud value of business training and method and will note with 
pain the absence of these qualities in those whom they are 
expected to look up to as teachers and whom they know are 
trustees of home funds. 
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() The Relation of the Missionary to the Chinese. Among 
the new conditions enumerated in the beginning of this paper 
we mentioned the emphasis placed on patriotism, the feeling 
on the part of many Chinese that it is time that they walked 
by themselves, and the inclusion in the missionary aim of the 
development of a Church adapted to the conditions of the 
people and affected by intellectual and national characteristics, 
In addition to this we would note a frank expression of opinion | 
on the part of the Chinese friends that there is often too great 
an exhibition of a spirit of authority on the part of the mission- 
ary. It would be a great hindrance to the work if there were 
a development of racial antipathy in the Church of China, 
We rejoice in the fact that we are all one in Christ Jesus. Our 
Saviour has no racial limitations: only this universal Saviour 
can save China; and only in getting close to Him can we 
get close to our Chinese brethren. If we have more of the 
Spirit of the Lord of humility, who washed His disciples’ 
feet, we will exhibit less of that ‘‘ bossing’’ spirit which has 
grown into our racial make-up through running things for 
backward peoples. 

We do not forget that we have a duty to the Boards who 
so largely provide the funds, also that the training of the foreign 
worker fits him, to a greater extent as yet than our Chinese 
brother, to look at the work in relation to the work of others, 
and also in relation to the vast field yet untouched. But may 
our personal efficiency and the efficaciousness of the work 
not be increased by a brotherly co-operation with the Chinese 
workers in which both will learn to see things in the large, 
from different standpoints may be, but with greater possibility 
of a truer perspective. 


CONCLUSION. 


In a brief review there are necessarily generalizations and 
omissions. Leaving out, from lack of time, some things we 
would like to say, let us emphasize a few important points : 

1. New conditions mean new opportunities and respon- 
sibilities. Whether or not there will be retrogression China 
requires Christian leaders in the Church, in the State, and in 
Social Service. Whilst the Gospel must be preached in its 
effective fulness, the various lines of effort must include the 
production of efficient pastors, teachers, physicians, scientists, 
financiers, traders, and mechanics. 
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_g. The real source of our strength and hope for success lies 
more in our message than our method. We ought to be 
efficient and give the best that is in us, because our Gospel 
is the best for China and all mankind. 

_ 3. We will do effective work and bear the testimony that 

tells if we have the spirit of the disciple, the learner, and 
servant. New conditions call for new methods, but what is | 
needed most of all is a revival of the old spirit of service. The 
words: ‘*Whose I am and whom I serve,’’ have been ringing 
in our ears as we thought these last thoughts. The conde- 
scension of our Lord and Master will remind us that service does 
not only mean efficient planning and laborious execution but 
deep and loving consecration. Love is the test of discipleship, 
because service is the expression of love. 


Denominational Policies in Their Relation to 
Mission Work 


III. BAPTIST. 
R. E. CHAMBERS. 


HE request for this article stated that it should contain 
only about fifteen huudred words. It can, therefore, 
touch only a few points and those only briefly. It 
was also requested to be from ‘‘a Baptist’s point of 
view,’’ and such it is. I look forward to reading articles from 
the points of view of other missionaries, and I trust that what 
is put down here may make some small contribution to the 
common cause. 
Every mission in China should have a definite policy. 
A highly organized mission, it would seem, could more easily 
formulate and carry out a definite policy than those less 
centralized, but it would not_ necessarily follow that the 
former’s policy would be the best. Probably most non- 
Catholic missionaries. would adversely criticise the policy of — 
_ the Catholics. If asked what the policy of Baptists in China 
is, I should be forced to say that in many respects their policy 
is not clearly defined and varies in different sections of China. 
English Baptists and American Baptists have different policies, 
and to a certain extent American Baptists, Northern and 
Southern, work along different lines. ‘Then, again, two of 
more Baptist Missions in one section of China, representing 
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different home constituencies, may have a somewhat different 


policy from that of another group in another section of China, 
I shall attempt to indicate briefly a few well defined lines 
of Baptist policy in their relation to several important problems 


of mission work. 


Self-support and self-propagation are the aim and goal of 
all foreign mission work, except some of an extreme premil- 
lenarian type. At the China National Conference, held last 
year under the chairmanship of Dr. Mott, most members of the 
committee that dealt with the question of self-support took 
the position that a group of churches should form the unit. 
An intelligent Chinese Baptist pastor contended that the local 
congregation should be the unit, since self-support in one 


congregation could be much more quickly attained and one 


church could thus become a stimulating example to other 
churches. This Chinese correctly interpreted the Baptist policy. 
The local church is the unit. I am of the opinion that the 
coming of the Kingdom would be hastened if this were the 
policy of all missions. It would be interesting, and I believe 
would be exceedingly helpful, for all Chinese congregations to 
know how many local congregations are self-supporting. The 
goal of self-support should not appear to a single local church 


very far in the future. Self-support for a group of congre- 


gations certainly appears very much more remote. Then 
again there is not the same opportunity for making the 
unselfish appeal to the strong to help the weak, when the 
group policy obtains. I have studied this principle in the 
progress of the work of my own mission. Last year one church 


passed into the ranks of the self-supporting churches, and the 


aunouncement and explanation of how it was accomplished 
were distinctly thrilling to the group of churches represented 
at the general meeting where it was first announced. | 

A regenerated church membership 1 is, I believe, and most 
certainly should be, desired by all missionaries in China. The 
method of obtaining this and just what it means would not be 
stated alike by all. Baptists believe that in the New Testa- 
ment the individual, not the family, is the unit. Hence 
respousibility for decision is constantly pressed upon the indi- 
vidual. The immediateness of the individual to God, with 
only the one divine-human Mediator, is proclaimed and taught. 
Here is the chief explanation of Baptist adherence to believer’s 
baptism. Every Baptist remembers vividly the time and the 
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circumstances of his baptism, which he was taught to regard 


as his own personal outward act, expressive of a previous 
inward experience. This is simply a statement of fact. The 
ceremony for a Baptist has value only when there has pre- 
viously been real regeneration. Again, the method of receiy- 
ing members into Baptist churches places the obligation of 
exercising care upon each and all of the members of the local 
congregation. Custom varies in detail in different localities, 
but the fundamental principle is the same everywhere. Fiual 
responsibility for the reception of all members, so far as this 
writer knows, rests upon all church members alike. Not that 


all are alike awake to their responsibility, but the constant aim 


in all churches is to make all feel their responsibility and act 
accordingly. The welfare of a self-governing local congregation 
depends upon the care with which the principle of a regenerated 
church membership is guarded. This is the stimulus that is 
constantly automatically applied in every Baptist church. 

A free church in a free state is a doctrine accepted by 
the great majority of non-Catholic missionaries, even by many 
who are members of established churches. I should read with 
interest arguments that any one feels disposed to offer against 
this position. Baptists have suffered much for their adherence 
to the doctrine of the separation of church and state. They 
were pioneers in the struggle for religious liberty in Amierica, 
and in other lands they have fought and suffered much for 
this principle. It is the necessary logical position that results 
from their clearly defined position as to individual soul liberty. 
Jesus is the sole Lord of the conscience. ‘The Baptist policy 
provides no method for any sort of an alliance with the state. 
A Baptist established church is a contradiction in terms and is 


oa unthinkable to Baptists. Anything that in any way partakes 
Sm ofan alliance with the state is subversive of the fundamental 


principles of the Baptist policy. Baptists will certainly con- 
tinue to endeavor to wield influence in this matter in China. 
Chinese New Testament Christianity, not American, or 
British, or German, or any other type, is what all missionaries 
should desire for China. The Baptist policy is to seek to 


develop Chinese Christians along natural lines. There is little if 


anything in our mission policy that can superimpose certain forms 
upon Chinese churches. We want the Chinese to observe only 
those forms demanded by the New Testament. The writer 
kuows Baptist churches in widely different circles in America 
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and elsewhere, and knows how startlingly different they must 
appear to those who can see them only superficially. The 
fact is that no two Baptist churches are altogether alike. §o 
far as I am aware no Baptist missionary seeks to produce any 
foreign type of Christianity in China. The aim is to multiply | 
spiritual life and to encourage that variety of expression of life 
which seems a delight to our God, alike in both revelation and 
in nature. Fundamentally men are the same everywhere, and 
certain principles are capable of universal application. The 
policy of Baptists is to proclaim these principles as they under. 
stand them and to leave the Christian life in China free 
to express itself, free to propagate itself, in its own way, as it 
surely will among these millions. 

Baptists, certainly not less than other Christiaus, condemn 
license, which is far removed from their conception of liberty. 
The Lordship of Christ determines this. Loyalty is a word 
often heard among us and it is everywhere meaningful. But 
any element of human control would seem to vitiate a soul’s 
surrender to Christ, and hence the insistence upon individual 
soul liberty. God himself would not violate this; man certainly 
must not. 

While Baptists are indifferent as to what special type of 
Christianity shall prevail in China, and eschew tradition as 
such, still the New Testament sets certain limits and the 
tendency of human nature is to go beyond these limits. A 
Chinese type of Christianity is no more assuredly pure than a 
western type. Applying this specifically, one union, ceritralized 
church for China controlled by Chinese would be as objection- 
able in the eyes of Baptists as one controlled by foreigners. 
There is no such thing as the Baptist Church. That expression 
is sometimes used, but it means the Baptist denomination. None 
of our inter-church organizations can exercise any ecclesiastical 
function. It therefore becomes evident that ‘what is impossible 
in the mutual relation of Baptists is to say the least equally im- 
possible in the relations of Baptists with other denominations. 

I rejoice that all Christians see alike about so many things. 
In other things we must agree to differ, until we come to see 
alike, striving always to learn what the will of the Lord is. 
With different experiences, different environments, it is not 
strange that different denominations pursue different policies. 
May our Lord in His own way use and bless all for the exten- 
sion of His Kingdom in China. : 
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A Tradition of the Deluge 


A. KOK. 


eeiHE fact that the Miao, Nosu, and other aboriginal tribes 
of West China, possess a tradition of the Flood, is widely 
known in missionary circles. 


These stories, having been handed down by one 
generation to the other, have naturally, in course of time, lost 
much of their originality. 

While they in principle agree with one another and also 
in broad lines with the narrative contained in the Bible, as 
for details, however, each main tribe seems to have its own 
special account, often mixed up with other important events in 
the world’s history, as the creation and the origin of the first 
woman, etc. | 

Less known is certainly the fact that the Na-hsi (also 
= called Moso), who occupy the districts around Likiang, have 
= the story of the Flood pictured out in their native books. 
| Some of these books were discovered a number of years 

ago by different travellers, and sent home to experts. They 
were considered to be of much value from a scientific point of 
view. Attempts to get this old picture-script translated in 
order to estimate the real value have, as far as we know, thus 
far failed. 

A fact is that these books are not so rare as travellers, who 
as a rule only touch the main roads, suppose. Any clever 
exorcist of a Na-hsi mountain-village is able to read and to 
copy his books, and hundreds of copies can be found covered 
with dust in their dirty houses. 

Less common amongst them are books, written with a 
character which has nothing to do with hieroglyphic script, 
but which closely resembles the characters in use amongst 
semi-civilised people. 

Readers of the RECORDER will, I suppose, be interested to 
see the picture-story of the Flood as it can be found in the Na- 
hsi books. The translation has been given by some friendly 
natives, which I met on my itineratings. 

Picture 1. (See illustration on the next page, drawn from 
the original.) Belongs to a previous story. 

Picture 2. The Heavenly Spirit or God (mu-keh-p‘u-la) 
(a) is represented exhorting two men, or representatives of two 
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classes of men, to be good. Incase of obedience, great happiness 
should be bestowed on them; if they would not hearken to his 
words, a calamity was bound to come (4). 

Picture 3. A horse which steadily walks along the road 
aud does not risk itself on side ways, will not meet any accident. 
Both horse and rider are safe and happy. Even so those who 
obey the words of the Heavenly Spirit. | 

Picture 4. One of the two (a) obeyed ; the other was very 
bad. So the Heavenly Spirit commands the good man to kill 
a yak (4), to take its skin (c), and by means of a very sharp 

awl (a) and strong thread (e) to make a bag. He is told to 
sew it in a special way (/) so as to get the bag water-tight. 


Picture 5. The bag being prepared, he has:to fasten it to 
two trees (a and 4), to select some iron tools (c), aud to put 
these with nine different kinds of seed (d) into the bag. 

Picture 6. a@ is the name for wheat, 4 is the sign for 
rice ; taken together it may mean ‘‘grain.’’ Not only nine 
kinds of grain, but also animals have to find a place in that 
bag, as sheep (c), chickens (d), aud dogs (¢). 

Picture 7. The bad man (a), having heard the warning 
of the Heavenly Spirit (4) but unwilling to repent, wauts also 
to escape. 

Picture 8. His plan i is to follow the good man’s exinaapiis 
His intends to kill a pig (a) and to make a bag of its skin, but 
in his stupidness he selects a very coarse awl (6). | | 

Picture 9. His bag also will be fastened to two trees. 

Pictures 10, 11, and 12. The good man is actually carrying 
out the command of the Heavenly Spirit. (See Pictures 4, 5 
and 6.) 

Picture 13. The bad mau, hearing about this, quickly 
kills a pig and prepares his bag, hoping also to escape. He 
does not take in animals. 

Picture 14. ‘I'he flood comes. Not only iu torrents from 
heaven (a), but the rooms iu the inuermost parts of the moun- 
taius (6) are even opened and the waters burst forth: c is the 
name for mountain, @ is the moon. 

Picture 15. Their houses (a) are just swept away by the 
heavy torrents (4). | 

The story goes ou, how sun aud moon refuse to give light 
for many days. The bad man drowns miserably, but the 
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Heavenly Spirit sends his lightning, rooting up the trees to 

which the good man’s bag had been fastened. The bag with 

its precious load rises with the waters, even touching the clouds, 
In this way was the Na-hsi Noah saved. 


Language Study 


Ww. B. PETTUS, B.A. 
Ill. HINTS ON THE STUDY OF CHINESE TONES. 


EVERAL of the languages of Africa have tones which 
are the same in nature as those of Chinese, and the 
accurate, scientific study of the African tones which has 
been made by the experimental phoneticians of the 
Colonial Institute, Hamburg, Germany, is full of suggestions 
for students of Chinese. The writer learned from one of these 
phoneticians how he describes the elements which go to make 
up tones in Africa, and felt that it would be of assistance in 
studying the Chinese tones. Before getting an opportunity, 
however, to carry out this study in connection with any of the 
Chinese dialects, he visited Foochow, and on picking up Bald- 
win’s Manual of the Foochow Dialect, first published more 
than forty years ago, he found that exactly the same method 
of analysis had been brought to the Foochow tones, with the 
result that the students in Foochow have been bist ever 
since. 

Tones include four elements, which ; are: pitch, stress, 
time or length, and quality ; and after analyzing the tones of 
several of the Chinese dialects under these categories, the 
writer believes that all the elements which enter into tlie 
tones can be described ou this basis of analysis, and that, 
after an accurate analysis is made and recorded, it is much 
easier for the student to learn to hear and use the tones 
accurately. 

By pitch, one means the height of the sound ; by stress, 
the force with which it is given; by length, the time used in 
_ giving the sound ; aud by quality, the changes in the vowels 
or consonants which go to make up the syllable. As applied 
to the Nanking tones, the following chart and explanations 
illustrate the method of application of this analysis :— 
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PITCH AND LENGTH. 
* in 2 and 5 denotes click or sharp ending. 


| 
Shortest 


“TONES DIAGRAMMATICALLY. 
1 3 4 5 


PircH. The first.tone begins on the pitch of the normal speaking voice, and 
drops about a third on the scale. The second tone starts on the same level 
with the first, takes an almost imperceptible dip and ascends a fifth or so 
on the scale, The third tone starts a little bigher than the first or second, 
and is held at about the same pitch throughout. The fourth tone begins 
a fifth higher than the first, and drops a sixth. The fifth tone is quite 
high, and some teachers say it almost in a falsetto. It may be even more 
than an octave above the first tone, but frequently does not come up to 
an octave. 


STRESS, The 4th tone receives most stress. The 5th is next. And the 
others follow in this order—3rd, 2nd, rst. : 


LENGTH. The longest tone held is the 2nd. The others come in the follow- 
ing order, 3rd, 4th, 1st, 5th. 


QUALITY. The Ist, 3rd, and 4th tones may be said to fade away ; the third 
not so much so as the rst and 4th, while the 2nd and 5th end with the 
glottis suddenly shutting off the breath. This glottal stop is a sound never 
used in English, but is used frequently in German before syllables begin- 
ning with a vowel. It is in effect a stop-consonant resembling p, t, and k, 
but made by the bringing together of the vocal chords, instead of the 
lips as in p, or the tongue and the roof of the mouth as in k and t, 


1 9 3 4 5 
LENGTH IN ORDER. 
2? 3 ] 5 
Longest \ 
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INDIVIDUAL TONES. 


The first tone is a tired, breathy tone which begins on the pitch of the norma! 
speaking voice, is said with little or no vigor, and ends in asigh. The . 
difference of pitch is a third on the scale, usually. 

The second tone starts on the same level with the first, takes an almost in. 
perceptible dip and ascends a fifth or so on the scale. Often the focus of 
the tone is thrown back and often hides the glottal ending. This js 
nothing more than a shutting off of the glottis before the diaphragm 


ceases to expel the breath. 
The third tone starts a little higher than the first or second, and is held at 


about the same pitch throughout. 
The fourth tone resembles the first except that it is said with more breath 
and vigor, is higher in pitch and is possibly held a little longer. It 


resembles a cone. | 
The fifth is a tone which stands out all alone, resembling none of the others 
except the ending of the second. Its pitch is quite high and some 
teachers say it almost in a falsetto tome. It may be even more than an 
octave above the first tone, but it frequently does not come up to an octave. 
It is very short and ends with a click which is more decided than that of 


the second tone. 

In preparing the above analysis, I had the co-operation of 
Dr. W. W. Peter, who used a violin in determining the values 
of the tones in order to record them. 2 

The students in Foochow have also another good device 
for the study of tones. It is what might be called a double 
toue-table. Students everywhere use the ordinary simple tone- 
table, which consists of a series of words of the same sound 
but different tones, illustrating the four, five, eight, or niue 
different tones which occur in the dialect. In Foochow, they 
use also a table which shows all the possible two-word com- © 
binations. This can be given in two ways, as follows :— 


First, using the same sound. 


hrases, as follows 


> 


Second, using common 


Hasty 


> 
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In using the double tone table in drill, the words should 
be repeated after the teacher, following both the horizontal 
and the perpendicular order. It is well to learn to say them 
with the mouth open, and it is also useful to hum them. A 
test of the use of this kind a table will soon convince the 
student of its value. 
: One should never lose sight of the fact that the tones are 
frequently modified in combination, and that it is far more 
important to be able to use a tone correctly in the sentence 
than it is to know the number of the tone and to be able to 
- give separate words. The writer has examined some students 
who knew the tone of practically every word, but who seldom 
used the tones correctly in speaking. In the practical use of 
the language, the rhythm of the sentence often overrides the 
tone, as well as the pronunciation of the individual word. 


Some Modern Tendencies in Education 
A. W. MARCH. 


_ fAR)HE science of education in the United States seems to 
have been changing rapidly in the past few years. As 
we look back through the centuries that have elapsed 

since the days of Socrates and Plato, we find that 

periodic readjustments have been characteristic of educational 
theory. Little that is really new is being presented by our 
great body of educators in the United States to-day. The 
modern tendencies are perhaps little more than a change of 
emphasis upon principles more or less generally accepted for 
the last fifty years. If in theory it is only a change in emphasis, 
in practice this change is little less than revolutionary. The 
teacher in the class-room is turning his attention from the 
curriculum and the textbook, to the child before him; the 
supervisor visiting a class looks not at the teacher but at the indi- 
vidual pupils who to him are no longer pupils, but particular 
boys and girls ; the superintendent and the principal no longer 
confine their attention to their offices, with their files of reports, 
schedules, etc., in their bewildering detail, but look up and out 
to the community whose servant the school is. The title of a 
recent book ‘‘ All the Children of All the People,’’ expresses 
anagramatically the principle responsible for this radical change 
in point of view. The dominant tendency to-day is to socialize 
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our educational system. The course in Educational Sociology 
in Teacher’s College is the most populer course offered in 
the institution. 

The most striking application of this principle is seen in 
the intense interest educators are giving to the question of 
vocational education. The principle has been generally accepted 
that it is the duty of the state to prepare every boy and gir! 
within its boundaries for his or her particular walk in life, be 
it that of professor in some large university, or of engineer in 
one of our great power houses; be it that of lawyer or artisan ; 
be it that of mother in some large city or of home-maker in some 
country town. Heretofore, all the people have paid for the 
education of a minute fraction of their number to become 
doctors, lawyers and ministers, while in our democratic enthu- 
siasm we have compelled all the children to start on the same 
wearisome road, only to be weeded out in increasing proportions 
year after year as they show their inability, intellectually or 
economically, to continue their preparation for what we have 
been pleased to call ¢he professions. In the meanwhile, the 
trades are looking to Europe for their recruits. The young 
American would-be carpenter, disappointed in his failure to 
reach the Parnassan halls, does the best he can to pick up the 
elements of his trade. The old system of apprenticeship has 
gone and nothing has taken its place. This is the great 
problem of educators in the United States to-day. 

The same priuciple appears in different form in the pro- 
longed discussions at conferences when the question of the 
making of curricula is brought up. Heretofore the attempt has 
been made to standardize schools by making their curricula as 
nearly uniform as possible. If the school is to bring the 
children of a// the people into their spiritual inheritance, it 
must approach different children in different ways and with 
different material. To do this a social survey is made in the 
local community which each school serves. 

Furthermore, the state’s responsibility does not cease , when 
it has offered every child an opportunity to receive an educa- 
tion. It must see to it that the child is in a condition to make 
the.most of these opportunities. Never since the days of the 
Spartans has so much emphasis been laid on the physical 
development of the average boy and girl in the public school. 


‘In some cities where the children come from very poor families 


and show every sign of malnutrition, having had for breakfast 
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only a piece of bread and a cup of coffee, with a few dry 
sandwiches for a cold lunch, and prospect of little better 


for supper, the school board provides free of charge, a whole- 


- some hot lunch in a clean healthful place. Fresh air schools 
are being tried with wonderful results in the health of sickly or 
anemic children. The question is also being raised whether 
the school is not responsible for the children of working pareuts 
between three and six in the afternoon and before nine in the 
morning. At this time they generally roam the streets and 
often get into trouble. It has been suggested that they stay in 
school and have their play directed, or be trained i in some useful 
industrial art. | 
| In connection with care for the physical welfare comes the 
problem of defectives and of precocious children. In large 
schools these are carefully separated from the normal pupils 
and given special work. 


Perhaps second only to this socializing endian and the 


questions arising therefrom, is the problem of religious educa- 
tion in a democratic nation like the United States where there 
is no established church. When the schools were purely local 
institutions and the community were predominantly Puritans, 
or Quakers, or Episcopalians, or Catholics, the problem was a 
comparatively simple one. To-day, in a city like New York or 
Chicago, where such a large proportion of the community to 
whom the school ministers are Jews, Catholics, or members of 
no religious sect, the problem of religious education is a very 
vital one. In a country which stands for Protestantism as does 
the United States, it would be well-nigh impossible to confine 
religious teaching to the Old Testament, or to books outside 
the Bible, and yet why should American Jews, for example, 
whose children form the great bulk of the pupils in many of 
our schools, not have the right to determine what religious 
instruction their children should be given? This problem is 
being very warmly discussed in many of the large cities and is 
as yet by no means decided. ‘The position of many of the 
leaders in religious education is that in communities where 
there are objections raised to the introduction of the Bible into 
the school-room, this should not be insisted upon; that the 
pupils can be taught the principles and practice of social 
responsibility in the school; they can be trained to seek for 
truth and to hold to it from whatever source it may come, and, 
in the third place, they may be taught to weigh evidence inde- 
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pendently of others. If this attitude has been developed in 


them, they will find the truth in whatever sect they may be, 


and will become true members of the Kingdom of God. Selt- 
government in one form or another is being practiced in all the 
better schools I know about, public or private. It has been 
found to be one of the best ways of teaching boys and girls the 
principle of individual responsibility for their own actions, and 
for the welfare of the whole group. 

In the third place, there has been within the last few 
years a marked change in the attitude of leading educators 
toward the teaching of science in public schools. The day of 
the scalpel and the crucible in the high school is passing. ‘The 
question is being raised as to the value of having boys and 


girls spending from ten to thirty hours in dissecting a frog, 


in recognising and naming all its organs and different tissues 
and then drawing them carefully in a note-book. Since the 
days of Huxley, the careful dissection of a lobster, the naming 
and drawing of all its appendages, has been regarded as 
essential to every citizen who considers himself to have had a 
general education. In one of the best high-schools in New 
York City the Biology class were intensely interested in testing 
the food value of their regular diet and in comparing that 
with the amount they needed. Their results were remarkably — 
accurate and will serve as a guide to them all their lives. 
Practical hygiene is displacing physiology, and scientific cook- 
ing much of the chemistry that used to be taught. The basal 
principle is that we want to give pupils material that is of 
value in itself and not dependent on further study for its value, 
and at the same time work on which advanced study can be 
based. Heretofore the five per cent in the colleges have set 


the standards for the ninety-five per cent in the high schools, 


To-day the high schools are setting the standards for college 
entrance and the colleges are beginning to acquiesce. Again 
it is the principle of the greatest good of the greatest number. 
Not science alone is being attacked, but Latin, Greek, 
Geometry, the common methods of teaching arithmetic, read- 
ing, spelling, history and even literature, nothing is too sacred 
to be brought into the lime-light of scientific investigation. 
Psychologists are making some startling discoveries which 
threaten to modify radically our conceptions of mental discipline 
and educational values. A recent book by H. W. Heck on that 
subject is very disturbing to our conservative ideas of teaching. 
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The final tendency which I wish to mention is that of 
professioualizing education. When a girl graduates from high 
school or from college it is the generally accepted thing that 
she should teach for a year or two before she gets married. 
Many a girl has taught for a year to get money enough to buy 
her trousseau. We would not think of letting the same girl 
practice medicine for a year or two. ‘To do that she must 
speud years in preparation, and this is uot worth while for any 
but those who expect to make that their life work. Why 
should we be more careless with the miuds of our children 
thau with their bodies? ‘The movement to make teaching a 
profession is gradually spreading, though it has not yet gone very 
far. In California a Master’s degree is required of au applicant 
for a- position as teacher in a state high school. In New York 
State a year’s teaching experieuce is required in addition to 
a Bachelor’s degree from a recognized college. In some 
states a diploma from a uormal school in required. ‘I'he at- 
teuipt everywhere is to secure a higher grade of teachers. 

Many efforts are being made to increase the efficiency of 
the teachers already employed. Great progress has been made 
in the principles and methods of supervision. Never before 
have there beeu as many periodicals dealing exclusively with 
the problems of teachers. Never before have there been as 
many institutes for teachers uor as large a total attendance, 
aud uever before have as many school districts required at- 
teudauce at these institutes. ‘The National Educational <As- 
sociation is doing more to bring the teachers of the United 
States into a sense of their corporate unity than any organiza- 
tion in the couutry. A comparative study of the educational 
methods and principles in France aud Germany has doue a 
great deal to improve our educational profession. 

To sum up then, ‘‘the end of education,’’ as Dr. Butler 
_ has put it, ‘‘is to bring every one into his spiritual in- 
heritance.’’ It is to give to each succeeding geueration the 
benefit of the experiences of the preceeding generations in as 
short a time as possible and with as little expenditure of effort 
as possible, so that each generation may coutribute a maximun 
to the development and progress of the race. The present 
changes in education are attempts to adjust the theories and 
traditions of the past to the social conditions of the present, 
and to modify educational methods so as to take advantage 
of recent discoveries in the new science of experimental psy- 
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chology. It well behooves every loyal member of the pro- 
fession to do his utmost to raise the standards of the profession 
and to keep himself in close touch with the progress of educa- 
tion throughout the world. 


Our Book Table 


MEDICAI, MISSIONARY LANGUAGES Stupy. Fy B. G. F. BARONSFEATHRR, 
M.A.,M.B., LL.B. for sale at Kelly & Walsh Ltd. Mex. $2. 50. In 


E ngland 5/- net, 


The title of this book is a little misleading as the scope oj 
the discussion is much more inclusive than it suggests. Two 
main topics are treated. First mission administration in general, 
which is criticized very freely, and second, language study for 
newly arrived missionaries with special reference to doctors. The 
author is a member of the Church Missionary Society’s staff at 
Pakhoi, South China, and an honorary missionary, which may 
explain in part the somewhat abandoned style used in expressing his 
ideas. He does not appear to have seriously attempted to find out 
missionary opinion on the matters discussed, with the result that 
the book will be open to the charge of superficiality, as it represents 
simply one person’s opinion on tremendously complicated problems. 
Much that the author says is not new, and possibly many others, 
in moments of despondency, have had some of his ideas, though 
fortunately not many have had the temerity to put them into print 
after less than four years’ sojourn on the mission field. A prolonged 
acquaintance with mission problems, which the author cannot 
claim to have yet had, tends to show that while conditions are far 
from perfect, yet much that exists is the result of evolution and — 
cannot suddenly be improved. 

The author’s strictures on mission administration are so mixed 
up with his hints on language study that it is difficult to tell which 
he considers the most important subject of his book. Much in the 
book sounds like a wail from the midst of restrictions which have 
become galling. Many of the expressions used are pungent and 
bitter; and many of them are entirely too strong. The author 
apparently assumes that the conditions in his own Mission—and it 
his words are to be taken at their face value they are extraordinary 
—obtain everywhere. A vigorous protest against abuses real or 
fancied is all right; phrases which smack of bad temper may 
be allowed in certain kinds of journals, but are altogether out 
of place in discussions on missionary problems by a missionary. 
The view point is intensely individualistic and shortsighted in the 
extreme, and the discussions of missionary administration are in the 
main negative. To such expresssions as the following, missionaries 
who give themselves time to think are bound to object, for while 
there may be a little fire back of all the smoke there is a great 
deal more smoke than fire. As for instance on page 16 the 
author says: | 
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“My own opinion of conferences is that they are an expression of 
unbelief in the ability and honesty of one’s colleagues and bishop.” 


Then again on page 35. 

‘“T have noticed with much regret a certain indefinable hostility among 
inissionaries towards their Howe Board, and on the part of Home Boards 
a tendency to treat missionaries as inferior beings or pawns in a great game.’’ 


The author follows his objections to conferences, etc., with 
a suggestion of a substitute therefor in words as follows :— 

‘‘Every four years I would advocate that a deputation should journey 
round with the bishop ‘spending not less than a week in small stations 
and fourteen days to one month in large ones.’’ 


Now one of the author’s chief objections to mission conferences 
is that it gives an opportunity for missionaries only partially 
acquainted with the work they discuss to vote upon it. Will 
the author please tell us how the members of any deputation, 
if from home, visiting stations under such conditions could advise 
intelligently on the problems of the mission field ? 

It is extremely regrettable that the author’s ideas on language 
study which, if they could be rearranged logically and in a 
condensed form, would be quite suggestive, and which are much 
more widespread than he realizes, should be mixed up with 
extraordinary criticisms of missionary organization. Without 
denying the need of reform in mission administration it seems 
to us that much that has been said is of the kind one would 
expect ann unsympathetic opponent of missions, who was looking 
for weak points, to say. | | 

' When we come to the ideas on language study, to make 
known which the book was published, we can gladly say that 
there is much worth consideration, and we are not of those who 
think that only senior missionaries can give advice on this 
problem. As to the relation of language study to medical 
missionaries, the point the author makes, namely, that to confine 
a medical missionary to the study of language for two years 
without practice in his profession means that he will get ‘‘rusty,’’ 
is one that the Medical Missionary Association should consider. 
However, the same thing is true in part of all missionaries, and 
indeed most of what is said about language study is applicable 
to all missionaries. The author lays stress on the need of a 
rational rate of progress consistent with the maintenance of 
health. under unusual climatic conditions. He points out the 
need of attempting the task of mastering the spoken language 
first, though we think he over-emphasizes the sufficiency of 
the vocabulary used on the street. He suggests that language 
study should be begun at home under conditions that would 
bring the intending missionary into close contact with the 
members of the Boards. Emphasis is laid upon the value of a 
certain amount of memorizing when learning Chinese, by quot- 
ing an article published in the CHINESE RECORDER, though men- 
tion of this fact has been overlooked. For help in learning 
the Cantonese dialect there is a literal translation of St. Mark’s 
Gospel, the English words being arranged in the order of the 
Chinese words, an idea which is not new but not much used 
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in mission text-books. There is a list of tones, a list of principal 
classifiers, a list of aspirates and non-aspirates, and vocabularies 
of all the English and Chinese words used in St. Mark’s Gospe! 
all of which would be helpful in mastering Mark’s Gospel, which 
the author thinks should be. one of the first things missionary 
students should do. These ideas on language study are wort}, 
reading. We wish that the author could see his way to revise 
the book, confining himself in the next edition to a logical 

presentation of his ideas on language study. In its present 
form uot only does the book furnish ammunition for the opponents 
of missions, but it will lose much of its point iu regard to 
language study through its extreme statewents on mission 
administration. 
KF. R. 


CHINA MISSION YHAR Book, 1914. Shanghai, Christian Literature Soctely, 
$7.50. 


The Year Book has now grown to a volume of 878 pages. Of 
these pages the first 520 are occupied with summaries, aud with 
papers and reports descriptive of phases of the missionary move- 
ment in China. Over 280 pages are devoted to a Directory of 
Missions aud 60 pages are given to statistics and an index. 

This encyclopedic volume should be iu the hands of every 
missionary iu China and on the desk of the Secretary of every 
Mission Board at home. We commend it particularly to the notice 
of every young missionary; for it will be anu education to him 
to see how wide is the sweep of the Christian forces now at work, 
at how many points the defences of the opposing forces are 
perceptibly weakening, and how strong the reasons are for 
combination and concentration. It is a heartening book for all: 
since it tells of more abundant service, of consecrated talent, 
and of conquering faith. is 

As in other years the opening chapters form a review of the 
past year. Dr. Arthur H. Smith writes the general survey; 
Bishop Bashfold deals with the religious aspect of affairs; Rev. H. 
K. Wright with the Confucian revival; Professor Bevan continues 
his account and criticism of political and constitutional develop- 
ments, and Mr. Sheldon Ridge summarizes the recent government 
changes. These five papers alone are worth the price of the whole 
book. Dr. Arthur Smith has never written better. Bishop Bashb- 
ford’s remarks on Christian Education and Christian Federation 
deserve the serious consideration of every Mission. Mr. Wrighit’s | 
and Professor Bevan’s contributions are of permanent worth, and 
Mr. Ridge’s essay is a masterly and accurate exposition of contem- 
porary history. 

Our limited space does not permit us even to give the headings 
of the twenty-nine chapters which follow the surveys referred to, 
but the chapters are packed full of information and are rich 
in suggestion. | 

The Directory shows marked improvement both in fulness aud 
in arrangement. Naturally there are slips and omissions, but 
we have here the best thing of the kid that has ever been 
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published in China, and the compiler and editor well deserve 
our congratulations and thanks. We wonld again urge the pub- 
lishers to issue the Directory in a separate form. 

Naturally any book of this kind must be judged by that which 
is special to it, and we venture to think that the statistical tables 
are the special feature of the China Mission Year Book. The 
editor and his assistants have here scored another conspicuous 
success. A new.form has been adopted and China Missionary 
statistics are now put on a scientific and satisfactory basis. We 
have sttidied the table.and diagrams with care and, whilst we think 
“them capable of further improvement in minor details and of 
correction here and there, we have only to express our appreciation 
of the new departure and of the Jabour that has been bestowed on 
this feature of the book. 


Tue CHRISTIAN MOVEMENY IN JAPAN. J/ncluding Korea and Formosa. 
A year book for 1914. Sold in China by the Methodist Publishing 
House. Price $1.25. 


The twelfth issue of this Handbook, which is published under 

the authority of the Conference of Federated Missions in Japan, is 
an indication both of the value of such an annual survey to Mission- 
aries and Mission Boards, and of the ability with which the book 
has been prepared and edited year after year. 
? Part I consists of a general review of the year in two chapters, 
and each is well-written and of permanent value. Part II. is made 
up of brief reports of the work of the various missions and churches 
and this part is a most uSeful record. Social Service, Christian 
Education, other Christian organizations and associations, Japanese 
in Outports, Miscellaneous, and Obituaries, are the subjects dealt 
with in subsequent divisions. Korea has a division to itself and 
then follow appendices, missionary directory and statistics. All 
these divisions and appendices, with one exception, are admirably 
done, and in the matter of type and printing the book leaves little 
to be desired. 

The exception is the table of statistics. First of all we broke 
the pocket (which is much too tight) in trying to abstract it. Then 
we discovered there were four separate sheets (including the maps), 
and the last of the four papers we opened was the one we wanted 
first. We almost wish we had missed it altogether, for a more irrita- 
ting sheet we have never come across: we have examined it again 
and again and have given it up. On the 2gth line the table is— 
broken with the heading ‘‘ Total Protestant Churches’? and a series 
of figures; but on the 30th line it begins again with the ‘‘ Methodist 
Episcopal Church (East) Japan,’’ and other well known missions 
follow. Are these excluded from the totals and are they not 
amongst the Protestant Churches ? We venture to suggest to the 
editor that statistics need not be presented in this unattractive and 
perplexing form. They are a vital part of the volume and deserve 
better treatment. 

B. 
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OUR a In CHINA. By NELSON Bitton, London Missionary Society, 
od. net. | 


We gather from the foreword to this book that it has been 
written mainly for the use of members of Study Circles, Sunday 
school classes, Guilds and Christian Endeavour Societies, and 
it is, of course, from this point of view that the book must 
be judged. The first three Chapters are on China and its History , 
Chinese Literature, Religion, and Social Life; and the L. M.S. 
Pioneers. Then follow five chapters which give an outline of the 
history of the Society’s Missions at Canton, Hongkong, Amoy,. 
Shanghai, Central China and North China. There are also three 
short appendices. : 

We have read this book with deep interest, for we anticipated 
that Mr. Bitton would go far towards solving the problem of 
how to popularize information about the Chinese and Christian 
Missions in China. Many have tried, but few have succeeded, 
Book after book comes forth, but for ‘te book we are still waiting. 
The task of compression is too great; or, rather, writers will strive 
to make their camel go through the eye of a needle. Here, for 
example, are some of the topics which Mr. Bitton attempts to dea! 
with in his first chapter of twenty pages: Chinese antiquity, note- 
worthy characteristics of the Chinese, the euormous population and 
territory, China’s natural resources—both human and material— 
Chinese history, special features of certain dynasties, international 
problems, modern movements, and other topics. The very enu- 
meration of these subjects at the head of the chapter makes 
a ponderous beginning, and to the uninitiated every section of it 
would probably suggest more enquiries than it answers. Do the 
members of an average Bible class need to be told a// about China 
and the Chinese as an introduction to the fine story of the L. M. S. 
in China? In telling this story Mr. Bitton, we venture to think, 
is sadly cramped for want of room. He has to hurry from name 
to name and from event to event, and thus we have a somewhat 
dry chronicle rather than a living narrative. ; | 

We have marked a few slips and have put a question mark 
against some statements; but within the limitations imposed upon 
him by the style of the book, Mr. Bitton has done well, and 
we are sure that we can pay him no truer compliment than 
to say we have considered his book important enough to give 
it a most careful and critical reading. We should like to see the 


same material on a wider canvas. 
B. 


BRITISH AND FORKIGN BIBLE SOCIETY. CHINA AGENCY REPORT FOR 1913. 


The progress of the Bible Society is really the progress of the 
Church. This Report is crammed with facts and figures which will 
not bear summarising, being already classified and condensed to 
the point where further sub-division is impossible. Missionaries 
who have uot received a copy of the Report should apply to the 
Agent, who will send one post free; for this book contains informa: 
tion of which no missionary ought to be ignorant, 
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The circulation for the year for the first time exceeded 2,000,000 
copies. ‘The Mandarin Union version of the New Testament steadily 
grows in popularity and bids fair soon to be the only version used 
in Mandarin speaking parts of China. This is, perhaps, the best 
answer to criticisms of the style of the book. 

A larger number proportionately of whole Bibles and Testa- 
ments have been sold in this than in any previous year. ‘The 
writer justly regards this as a significant and important fact, 
indicating the rapid increase of Christians and enquirers who 
purchased these books to study God’s word at first hand. The 
report contains detailed information about the work of the transla- 
tion committees, the issue of new versions, the work of colporteurs 
and Bible-women, all of deep interest to every one working for the 
coming of the Kingdom in China. : 
| Chinese contributions to the funds of the society continue to 

There is a condensed Chinese summary of the Report which 
is also well written and will be of interest to Chinese Christians 


everywhere. 
ji 


JOYS IN JAPAN, PAGET WILKES, London: Morgan & Scolt, 
716 net. | 


Mr. Paget Wilkes is an enthusiastic and successful missionary 
who has spent fifteen years in Japan, and this book consists 
of extracts from his daily journal which were originally sent home 
in the form of letters. To this fact we owe both the freshness of 
Mr. Wilkes’ style and the buoyancy of his outlook. But it also 
restricts the writer to the limits which a personal narrative always 
imposes. Mr. Wilkes writes of his own experiences ; describes his 
preaching and tells us what his texts were; gives details of his 
interviews with enquirers and quotes the testimonies of various 
types of Japanese with whom he came into contact, in mission hall 
‘and church. No attempt is made to deal with the problems of 
missionary work in Japan or to describe that work as a whole. 

Mr. Wilkes has faith in the Divine Message, and his faith has 
been rewarded. Hence he writes with happy optimism and an un- 
troubled confidence. | 

The book is admirably illustrated and printed and is a pleasure 
to handle. 


a or PAPUA. By W. P. Natrane, London Missionary Sociely, 

This is a popular account, written for young people, of the 
noble life and splendid missionary service of James Chalmers— 
Chalmers of New Guinea—as we called him in our student days. 
We are not quite sure that we like this writing up of a missionary. 
Chalmers was too great a man to need a label, and the story of his 
work simply told is surely sufficiently romantic and inspiring. Some 
writers seem to forget that boys have a vivid imagination. Some 
of us will never forget how we pictured John Williams facing his 
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murderers, or Livingstone mauled by the lion. We are thank{y] 
even now that no one described in detail how Williams felt ang 
looked, or how Livingstone bore his hurt. : 


THE ADVENTURES OF A BULLET. By BERNARD UPWARD, London Mission. 
ary Society, net. 

A story of the Revolution at Hankow and of Red Cross work 
in which the author took part. There is much more history and 
experience in this unpretentious little volume than in many a large 
book. We thank Mr. Upward for giving us so useful a summary, 
which is none the worse for the spice of adventure which flavours 
its pages. | 


IN THE YHAR ONE IN THE FAR East. Ay EDITH M. E. BARING-GovLp, 
Church Missionary Society, 1/6. | 
Miss Baring-Gould was a member of the Church Missionary — 

Society’s deputation that visited the Far East in 1912-1913, and 

in this volume she gives her impression of Japan and China, and 

describes her visits to the C. M. S.. Mission stations in both — 
countries. The narrative is brightly written and the book is 
well illustrated. 


#) INTRODUCTION TO THE TESTAMENT. Ay Rev. E. Box. 
C.L.S. 6octs. Boards, 90 cts. 


This is an important book and one that is likely to be widely 
used. Mr. Box has taught in the L. M. S. School of Theology in | 
Shanghai for some years, and this book has been prepared as the 
result of his experience in class work. It is planned on very 
practical lines and teachers of Bible schools and missionaries who 
have classes for advanced Bible students will find it a valuable help 
in their work. There is first a list of the patristic writers, classified 
by centuries; then the more important New Testament MSS. are 
mentioned with some notes on each. The date, origin and authen- 
ticity of the books of the canon are discussed and an analysis 
oop of each separate book with abundant scripture references. 
he style is easy Wenli, always clear and unambiguous. Now and 
then one comes across a phrase that recalls the Style of the class- 
room, where there is an understanding between the teacher and his | 
class that obviates wearisome reiteration. For instance we read 
Jy. Obviously this means “the standpoint of 
the writer of the Revelation is a narrow one,’’ but this is not 
expressed in the text as worded. Again it is said JE & 
= + 4 this means that Polycarp and the apostle John 
were contemporaries for thirty years, but it says that Polycarp 
‘‘dwelt with’’ [ij] the Apostle John for thirty years. 
There is an ample glossary of foreign names which is good, but 
the vexed question of transliteration does not seem nearer a settle- 
ment than in former days. The first names on the list are: 


Abyssinia Gt, Alexandria XK, Alogot RF ii: 
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Ananus Here are four names each beginning with 
the letter A, and each has a separate Chinese character to represent 
its first syllable. I suppose the author himself could scarcely tell 


us why. 


a PUBLIC SPEAKING AND DEBATE. W. A. CornaBy, C.L.S, 

10 

This little book of 34 pages will do something towardsexplaining 
the art of oratory to budding statesmen. When the revolution was 
at its height there were public assemblies in every considerable 
town and those who heard the speakers declared they had little to 
learn from the West in point of rhetoric. Mr. Cornaby traces the 
beginnings of oratory to Greece and Rome, but modern examples, as 
Robespierre, Wilberforce, and Pitt, are also referred to. 

Kipling is said to have ‘‘ dredged the dictionary ’’ for adjectives, 
and Mr. Cornaby seems to have followed his example. One famous 
The description is scarcely illuminating. One orator we know of 
whose bodily presence was weak and his speech contemptible. 
Another, §&J#$, who came from Szechwan in the days of the 
‘‘Three kingdoms’’ and bewildered and fooled Tsao-tsao, was 
ABR EE. RS but these descriptions are 

intelligible, whereas Mr. Cornaby’s is too deep for me. 

The book is written in good clear Wenli—barring the above two 
descriptive phrases—and will be useful to all Chinese public 


speakers. 


B THE VIEWS oF MODERN SCIENCE. By Rev. G. T. MANLEY. 
TRANSLATED by Rev. T. GAuntT. C.Z.S. 2cts. 


& i ~ THE ONLY NAME. A DEFENCE OF CHRISTIANITY. Ay R.E. 
SPEER, D.D. TRANSLATED by Rev. W. P.CHALFANT, D.D. C.L.S. 


2 cts. 

The English title of the first of these books is defective. It 
should be ‘‘ The Views of Modern Men of Science Regarding 
Religion.’’ Mr. Manley is a well known writer on Christian 
Evidences. Two of his booklets have been already translated and 
published by the tract societies. This follows the line of Mr. Zia 
Hung Lai’s book ‘‘ Men of Science and Religion,’’ published by 
the Y. M. C. A., but is shorter and cheaper. The second is an 
excellent sermon. Both books are well translated into easy Wenli. 

| Ji D. 


m Rev. G. R. LOESR. 

Translated by GEORGE R. LOERR. 

4%, @ Translated by YIN PAo-Lo. 

3% W Translated by Mrs. MACGILLIVRAY. 


to serve the Christian public in China with great fidelity and high 
purpose. ‘The present series may perhaps be classed among the 
lighter, although not less useful, class of the Society’s publica- 
tions. Each book will surely meet a want which missionaries and 


3K FMR 
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The above books are issued by the C. L. S., which continues 
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Christian workers in general will be glad to have thus satisfactorily 
supplied. 

We notice that Mr. Loehr’s ‘‘ Lives of the Apostles’ has 
deservedly reached a second edition. His book, while by no means 
exhaustive, is to be heartily commended as suitable for teachers in 
Sabbath schools, and for use by preachers whose training may 
have been defective. The general reader, however, will also he 
grateful to Mr. Loehr for having prepared so handy and SO inform- 
ing an album of the Apostles. 

We also welcome a further edition of Mr. G. R. Loehr’s little 
brochure on the highly important subject of the ‘‘ Training of 
Children.” Perhaps there is no topic more worthy of judicious 
and at the same time frank handling than this very question. The — 
reasons are obvious. Mr. Loehr treats the subject with great 
wisdom and practical touch. If his lessons are taken to heart by — 
Chinese readers, the result cannot but be supremely beneficial to 
this nation. 

The story of ‘‘ Poor Boys Who Became Famous,”’ translated by 
our old friend Yin Pao-lo, will prove excellent reading for all 
classes. It occurs to us to say that if the volume were more hand- 
somely bound (we are not cavilling at its present appearance) it 
would make a capital and valuable prize for school children. 

Amy Lefeuvre’ s story, ‘‘A Puzzling Pair,’’ translated by Mrs. 
MacGillivray, is a welcome addition to our too scanty store of bright, 
healthy, and helpful literature suited for young Chinese minds, 
while the ‘‘Account of Modern Apostles,’’ issued with Dr. Richard's 
imprimatur, is worthy of a very wide sale. The stories of Wil- 
liams, Moffat, Carey, Heber, and others, told as they are told in 
this book, will, we hope, inspire many a young Chinese soldier of 
the Cross, as they have already moved people in other lands, to a 
life of high endeavour in the interest of the Kingdom of God. 

Altogether the above volumes, now so inadequately ‘‘ noticed,”’ 
maintain the already high reputation of the C. L. S. as an Institu- 
tion which is steadily producing a class of literature which is 
calculated to stimulate the mind and direct the spiritual eaepulees 


of those who read its publications. 
Jj. W. W. 


ME Ma “INTRODUCTION To Screncr,” By Prof. J. ARTHUR 
TRANSLATED By EvaAN MORGAN AND Hsv CHIA-HSING. C, 
Shanghai (170 p., 50 cts.). 

This is one of the most valuable volumes issued by the C.L.S. 

Its eight chapters deal with the scope and methods of Science, and 
the relations of Science to Philosophy and Religion, to the arts and 
human affairs in general. The chapter on the relation of Science 
to Religion forms an especially useful and cogent utterance for the 
times. Its clear-cut reasoning should carry conviction to its 
Chinese readers. And none the less so since the book as a whole 
reads, not like a translation of a foreign work, but as an interesting 
treatise in true Chinese idiom. The book will surely be welcomed 
by non-Christian scholars, and will furnish the Christian preacher | 
with many an enlightening clue to a broad and consistent aaerpre- 
tation of God’s great universe. 
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PRacticar 4 Manual of Beet News- 
paper Methods, By EDwin L. SHUMAN, Translated by K. D. Sz. C. 
L. Sty Shanghai (170 p., 0 cts.). 


This work is sufficiently described by its English title. Itis 
comprehensive in scope, and is rendered in facile and fluent 


Chinese. 


‘CLIMATE AND WEATHER,”’ By Prof, H. N. Dickson, D.Sc., Pres- 
ident cd the Royal Metereological _—— Translated by K. D. Sz. 
C.L.S., Shanghai (130 p., go cts.). 

This is an interesting and useful addition to the standard 
scientific works issued by the C. L. S. It is made the more com- 
plete by its glossary of technical terms at the end. 


W. A. C. 


Ma ACMILLAN & Co’s Publications. Some recent School Books. 


First Books of Literature—English Literature by G. Saintsbury. 2/6 Wet. 

A First Book of English History, by F.C. J. Hearnshaw, M.A., LU.D. 7/6 
Neé, 

Scott’s Guy Mannering, with introductions and notes by R. F. Winch. 2/6 

Introductory Chemistry. Serene Physics. By R. A. Gregory and A. T, 
Simmons, 

Sentence Building. A graduated course of lessons in Synthetic English, by 
Wilson, PupilsCompanion. Books 1-vii, 4d. 5d. 6d. and 8d, each. 


Here and There Stories. Nos 1, 2, 3, 7, and 8, 3d. 4d. and 5d. each. 
Then and Now Stories. Nos 1, 7, and 13, 3d. 4d. and 5d. each. 
How and Why Stories. Nos 1, 8, 9, and 13, 3d. 4d. and 5d. each. 
The Children’s Classics—Little Women, by Louisa Alcott. 5d. 

The Gods of the North. By A. and E. Keary. 3%d. 

The Children’s Shakespeare. Henry V. 


The New Anglo-Chinese Readers. Edited by Dr. Jolin C. Ferguson. Primer 
15 cts., First Reader 20 cts., Second Reader 25 cts. 


The first book on the above list will be found excellent by 
both student and general reader of English Literature, for it con- 
tains a concise summary of the facts of literary history written 
with all Professor Saintsbury’s usual vigour of thought and style. 
There are few critics who are able to deal with such a mass of 
names aud facts in a manner that is at once clear, interesting, and 
comprehensive—but this is the work of an enthusiast and an expert. 
It is superior to the average text book in arrangement. There 
is an admirable abstract and chronological conspectus, and a 
summary at the end of each chapter entitled The Library. A 
special feature is the attention given to technical details of versifi- 
cation and diction, the explanations of which are clear without 
being wearisome. 

The editor of A First Book of English History tells us that his 
aim has been to select those facts which appear to him to be of 
prime significance, and to weave them into a connected, intelligible 
and interesting narrative. Having read every word of this book 
we can honestly say that the author has achieved his threefold aim 
with marked success. A better book for scholars in the upper 
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forms, or for those of riper years who wish to brush up their 
knowledge of English history, it would be difficult to find. 

In addition to Sir Walter’s own introduction, the editor of 
Guy Mannering adds 9 pages of introductory matter, including 
sketch of Sir Walter Scott’s life, a brief account of the writing anq 
publishing of the book, an analysis of the story, and also some 
quotations of reviews and criticisms of the book. Then follows the 
story itself: with the author’s notes, and notes of Mr. Andrew 
Lang, fifty-three pages of notes by the editor, and an index. The 
type is clear, and the book, notwithstanding its 700 pages, js 
delightful to hold and read. We commend this admirable edition 
of Scott’s well-known story to the attention of teachers and Chi- 
nese students. 

Gregory and Simmon’s Chemistry and Physics, which have both 
been translated into Chinese by Professer Liu Kwang-djao of the | 
Shantung University, Weihsien, are already well known. in their 
Chinese form. 

The series of Lessons in Syuthetic English are delightful books. 
They contain simply-worded exercises in spelling, in sentence 
building, and in grammatical expression. The illustrations are 
lessons in themselves. We envy the pupils who have such books 
and the teachers who have such aids. 

The Story Books, the Children's Classics, and the Children’s 
Shakespeare, are additional numbers of the fascinating series to 
which we have frequently directed the attention of our readers. | 

Of the Anglo-Chinese Readers, new editions of which have 
been called for, there is no need to write. ‘Teachers who use these 
books appreciate their value. | : 


PRESBYTERIAN FEDERAL 
COUNCIL. 


To the Editor of 
CHINESE RECORDER.’’ 


DEAR SiR :—‘‘ The Presbyteries 
of Kirin, West Liao and East 
Liao have elected delegates to the 
Presbyterian Federal Council, 
meeting next Spring in Shang- 
hai, as follow: Chinese, Revs. 
and foreigners, Revs. A. Weir, 
F. W. S. O'Neill, and George 
Douglas. 

As the other participating 
bodies elect delegates, it would 
be a favour if they would kindly 
send names and addresses to 

Rev. W. M. Hayegs, D.D. 
TSINGCHOWFU, SHANTUNG, 


To the Editor of 


‘‘ Tor CHINESE RECORDER.” 


DHAR SiR :—Friends who were 
unable to secure the copies de- 
sired of the ‘‘ Borden Memorial 
Booklet for Moslems’’ will be 
glad to hear that a second edition 
of thirty thousand has. been 
granted by the one who kindly 
arranged for the first edition. 

As more twenty-five 
thousand copies have already 
been asked for, will those friends 
who have not sent in an applica- 
tion but who wish to circulate 
some copies of this special book- 
let among their Moslem friends, 
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kindly write without delay? 
Applications will be filled accord- 
ing to the available number ; the 
jarger grants being, as a rule, 
for the more important Moslem 
centres. 

Thanking you, 

Yours sincerely, 

F. H. RHODES. 
C. I. M., CHEFOO. 


SOCIAL REFORM. 
To the Editor of 
‘Top CHINESE RECORDER.’’ 


DEAR SIR:—The exhibit from 
North China being sent to the 
Panama Exhibition includes an 
alarming display of ‘‘ Shansi 
Claret,’’ together with wines 
and brandy of native manufac- 
ture bottled in foreign style. 

Japanese pills, neither curative 


nor preventive, but for constant — 


habitual use, are being advertised 


by means of free distributions, 


grand processions of masquerad- 
ers, and floods of pamphlets 
and posters throughout our in- 
land cities, while placards of 
enormous size are disfiguring city 
walls everywhere, in the same 
interests. | 

The cigarette sellers. are ad- 
mitting our assertions evidently, 
by carrying with them and ad- 
vertising medicines for the cure 
of the diseases they produce. 

China seems face to face with 
these three ever aggressive and 
ruin-producing curses to which 
ignorance and carnality predis- 
pose. | 
May I through your columns 
ask what organizations exist, 
-what they are doing, and what 
more can and should be done to 
combat these evils? 

Anti-Opium Societies came 
into existence at a time when 


_ belated curative measures offered 


but poor apology for the wiser 
course of premonition and oppo- 
sition, ‘‘ Let us be wise.’’ 

The forces assailing social 
reform adopt no half measures, 
and their insidious advance calls 
upon us who love the Chinese 
people to see to it that we ‘‘ put 
up a big fight.”” 

Surely the time is ripe for a 
rallying of all whose hearts are 
touched concerning this matter, 
and for a mighty advance. 

Awaiting information and 
counting upon THE RECORDER 
for some weighty suggestions 
as to wise propaganda, 


I am, Dear Sir, 
: Yours truly, 
ROBERT GILLIES. 


KIANGCHOW, Shansi. - 


CHINESE IDEA OF FUTURE 
LIFE. 


To the Editor of - 
‘‘ THE CHINESE RECORDER.”’ 


DEAR SIR :—In reply to your 
request for an article on the 
‘‘Chinese Idea of the Future 
Life ’’ I wish to say that there is 
scarcely any peculiarity in the 
Chinese ideas on ‘‘ The Future 
Life.’’ ‘‘ The Immortality of the 
Soul’’ and its allied tenets, the 
speculations, or more likely the 
demon doctrines, taught to the 
West by Plato and Pythagoras, 
do not differ from those taught 
in the East. Europe ignores re- 
surrection. (Bishop Gore men- 
tious six Anglican volumes pooh- 
poohing it.) China is ignorant 
of it. Plato, or denial of death, 
is the European medium and 
exponent of the ancient, almost 
primeval, delusion. 

Pythagoras, or transmigration, 
is the full blown apostacy. 
Since I came to China and in 
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recent years I have noted four 
authors advocating transmigra- 
tion in volumes published in 
England, so it is probable that 
Plato, the halfway teacher of 
‘‘ There is no death,’’ will soon 
be superseded in Christendom 
by the teacher of ‘‘ endless gene- 
alogies.’’ Inherited memory 
plus demon suggestions are being 
worked up into a theory of re- 
incarnations and will be used 
to explain the teaching of the 
Scriptures as to New Birth 
(John iii). In the Chinese New 
Testament the ground is well 
prepared by the use of the phrase 
Yung Sheng (continuous births) 
instead of Chang Hoh (long life). 
In I Timothy iv, 1, we are 
warned against the teachings of 
deceiving spirits who are de- 
mons: yet the president of the 
British Association and _ the 
preacher of the Anglican Church 
Congress in seeking intercourse 
with the recent and ancient dead 
respectively seemed quite uncon- 
scious that they were in fellow- 
ship with King Saul (I Sam. xv. 
22) in committing the awful 
crime denounced in Deut. xviii. 
The Christians of China will be 
engulfed in the maelstrom un- 
less the mistranslation of the 
Oracles of God is purged from 
Taoism, Buddhism, and Popery, 
which drastic treatment it is not 
likely to receive so long as 
nearly the whole community 
uses the terms ‘‘ Ling Hwen,”’ 
Yin Dzien, ‘‘Di Yu’’ ‘‘ Mo 
Gwei,’’ etc., etc., z.¢., the 
doctrines of heathen religions 
instead of the unadulterated 
thoughts and teachings of God. 


| 
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What is the meaning of the 
seemingly exaggerated revela- 
tion in Rev. xii. 9, ‘‘ the deceiver 
of the whole world,” and “ dark- 
ness shall cover the earth, yea 
dense darkness the nations.” 
Isa. Ix. 1-3. | 

These are prophetic announce- 
ments of the conditions after 
present and future missionary 


operations have done their best 


to undeceive and enlighten. Has 


the subject matter of the oracle 


become clearer and easier to ap- 
prehend and teach since Tyndale 
and Frith translated, expounded, 
and were burned ? I trow not. 
I find best Biblical Helps in old 
books before Europe broke loose 
in 1848, since which time pulpit 
and pew have been hurrying on 
fast to acquire the independent, 
yea defiant, spirit of II Timothy 
ili, the continuation and conse- 
quence of dallying with what is 
forbidden in I Timothy iv. 

Whatever the Chinese notions 
about man and his future life 
may be, they must be checked 
by revelation to see how far 
they have departed from what 
was revealed to Adam, Enoch 
and Noah (Psalm xix. 1-6), and 
not knowing any longer of a 
being who created the Heavens 
and the Earth, and not yet 
having fully heard of Him who 
raised Jesus the Lord from 
among the dead, they wholly err. 
It were better to let in light 
than expose and denounce the 

darkness, which is the aim of 
Yours much hampered by 
popular theology spoken 

and printed, 
GEORGE PARKER. 


= 
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Missionary News 


Announcement of Kiangsu 
Federation Council. 


The Executive Committee of 
the Kiangsu Federation Council 
held a meeting on June 29th at 
Shanghai. 

It was decided that the next 
meeting of the Federation Coun- 
cil should be on Wednesday, 
November 18th, 1914, commenc- 
ing at 7:30 p.m., the place of 
meeting, as already agreed upon, 
being Soochow. The principal 
subjects decided on for discussion 
at this meeting are :— | 


(1) How to igs ge Men for the 
Ministry : Dr. R. T. Bryan, Dr. V. O. 
Yang. 

(2) The Fundamental Principles of 
Self-Support: Rev. Tsang Yoong 
Hyuin, Rev, Tse Suh Tse. 

(3) Union Preaching Campaigns: 
Rev, Li Tsong Tan, Rev. Tsu Hang 
Sung. 


eae (4) How to Bring the Gospel to 


Everybody iu Kiangsu Province: Rev. 
B. C, Patterson, Rev. Li Tsung Fan. 


(Signed) FRANK RAWLINSON, 
Secretary. 


A Language School for Chi- 
| kungshan. 


For several years there has 
been a growing conviction with 
many missionaries in this part 
of China that there ought to be 
established a Language School 


somewhere in the Province of 


Honan for the benefit of the 
niany new missionaries avnually 
arriving for this field. 

Some time ago a few interested 
ones took it upon themselves 
to call a mass meeting to dis- 
cuss this matter. At this meet- 
ing it was ascertained that a 


- sufficient number of missions are 


interested to guarantee the needed 
financial support. A represent- 
ative committee was accordingly 
elected to try to secure a suitable 
man to be in charge of such a 
schvol and to propose a work- 
able plan for it should a man be 
found. 

The committee was fortunate 
enough to secure the services of 
the Rev. Mr. A: W. Edwins of 
the Augustana Mission (Luther- 
an), Hsuchow, Honan, a man 
exceptionally well qualified to 
undertake such work. Arrange- 
ments have, therefore, been made 
to begin work the 15th October 
this year, to continue for seven 
months, exclusive of vacations. 

The expenses of the school 
will be apportioned by the Board 
of Managers and paid by the 
participating missions in propor- 
tion to their respective number 
of students. A sufficient number 
of students, for this year, is 
already assured to fix the fees— 
should no other new missionaries 
wish to avail themselves of the 
opportunity to come here for the 
winter—at a sum not larger than 
that charged by the authorities 
in charge of the Language School 


in Nanking last wivter. 


Each mission will provide for 
the housing of its own students. 
The Board of Managers, how- 
ever, will assist such as might 
find it difficult to make suitable 
arrangements. 

Those interested in this under- 
taking and wishing further infor- 
mation regarding it are requested 
to address the Rev. A. W. 
Edwins, Chikungshan, Honan. 


On behalf of the Connmittee, 
O. K. 
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All Presbyterian Bodies in China 
to Be United. 


First Steps Taken at Third Annual Meeting of 
Federal Council at Tsinanfu ; 16 Presbyteries 
Represented. 

An important step in the direc- 
tion, we hope, of a more com- 
plete Christian unity in China, 
was taken by the Federal Council 
of Presbyterian Churches in 
China when they voted unani- 
mously in favor of organic union 
of the various Presbyterian bodies 
in this country. 

This action was taken at the 
third meeting of the Council 
which convened at Tsinanfu on 
May 13th and remained in ses- 
sion four days. Although these 
federated churches are the out- 
growth of work done by a 
number of Missions from the 
United States and various parts 
of the British Empire, nearly all 
of them have for some years 
been entirely independent of 
the parent churches, and have 
organized themselves along ter- 
ritorial lines with little regard to 
their respective origins. It was 
a surprise even to many of the 
delegates to learn that the num- 
ber of communicants in this 
federation in five years had 
grown from 48,000 to a total of 
‘not far from sixty-five thousand. 

The following bodies were re- 
presented in this meeting : two 
presbyteries of the Synod of 
Manchuria, five presbyteries of 
the Synod of North China, four 
presbyteries of the Synod of the 
Five Provinces (Central China), 
two presbyteries of the Synod 
of West Kwangtung, the Synod 
of East Kwangtung, the Synod 
of South Fukien, and the Pres- 
bytery of Chang Wei Hwai (in 
Honan). 

As to the effect of forming one 
Presbyterian Church for China 
upon the movement for inter- 
denominational union, it was 
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pointed out that both the Cen. 
tenary Conference and the Con. 
tinuation Committee had urged 
the various branches of each 
denomination to unite among — 
themselves as the first and surest 
step toward a stable and com- 
prehensive union between the 
denominations. 

Hence, feeling that the diff. 
culties were by no means ip- 
surmountable and that such a 
union of Presbyterianism in 


China would add immensely to 


the strength and effectiveness of 
its testimony and work, the 
Council unanimously decided to 
refer to the various presbyteries 
the question of the formation of 
a General Assembly to be con- 
stituted if two-thirds of them are 
willing to come under its control. 


FEATURES OF THE PLAN. 


Some of the outstanding fea- 
tures of the plan of organization 
to be passed upon by the pres- 
byteries are the following :— 

‘The word of God as con- 
tained in the Scriptures of the 


Old and New Testaments is to 


be held as the supreme rule of 
faith and life. Foran interpreta- 
tion of that rule, the General 
Assembly will stand upon the 
general basis of the doctrinal 
standards recognized by the 
various uniting bodies until such 
time as the united church shall 
formulate its own creed. The 
Westminster Shorter Catechism 
is recommended as being an ex- 
cellent brief digest of the doc- 
trines now held in common. 

‘‘ The name is to be the Pres- 
byterian General Assembly of 
the Church of Christ in China, 
thus acknowledging that it is an 
essential part but not the whole 
of that Church. | 

‘Its courts shall consist of a 
General Assembly, Synod, Pres- 
byteries, and Church Sessions. 
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‘The General Assembly shall 
‘be composed of ministers and 
elders elected by the Presby- 


teries, each presbytery to have 


at least two, and presbyteries 
with a Church membership of 
over three thousand to have four 
representatives. 

Pwelve members shall con- 


stitute a quorum provided that 


six of them are ministers and 
at least three Synods are repre- 
sented.” 

It is proposed that meetings 
be held triennially and that an 
effort be made to secure a fund 
the interest on which many be 
sufficient to defray all the ex- 
penses of the meetings. 


NEXT YEAR’S MEETING. 


Each synod is asked to present 
to next year’s meeting of the 
Federal Council its ideas as to 
what duties and powers should 
be entrusted to the General 
Assembly. The Federal Council 


will then, upon the basis of 


these, make out a statement to 
be referred to the presbyteries 
for their adoption. If this is 
secured, the General Assembly 
can then be constituted.—/yres- 
byterian Bi-Monthly Bulletin. 


The Nurses’ Association of China. 


Fifth Annual Conference. 
Shanghai, IQI4. 


The Nurses’ Association of 
China Conference opened on 
Tuesday, June 30th, with the 
_ President, Miss Gage of Chang- 
sha, in the chair. Nurses came 
from eight Provinces; and twenty- 
two different hospitals, both 
Government and Mission, were 
represented, but chiefly by 
American and British nurses, 
only one Chinese nurse being 
present. The language used 


was English, but ere long it 
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is confidently expected that 
Chinese nurses will be able to 
be present at these annual con- 
ferences in large numbers, when 
the language used may be their 
own tongue. <A paper was read 
by Mrs. Matheson, Secretary of 
the Women’s Home, on Rescue 
Work amongst foreign women in 
Shanghai, and this was followed 
by a talk from Miss Henderson, 
who is in charge of the Child- 
ren’s Refuge in the same port. 
She told a touching tale of the 
plight of small slave girls, ill- 
treated little daughters-in-law, 
and numbers of children rescued 
from houses of ill-fame in 


_ Shanghai and other places. Only 


one servant is kept in the In- 


stitution, the girls doing all the 


work. Just now the Refuge is 
full to overflowing, and there 
is not ‘‘breathing space’’ for 
another child! The work de- 
pends on voluntary contributions 
for its support. 

On the morning of rst July 


.reports from the Officers of the 


Association were presented. 
The work of the past year has 
been that of getting better or- 
ganized, and getting the members 
more closely cemented together 
than has been possible before. 
The past year has seen the 
printing and circulating of the 


-** Uniform Curriculum and Re- 


gulations for Examinations’’ 
for candidates for the N. A. C. 
diplomas in General Nursing, 
and in Midwifery. This union 
scheme is -but paving the way 
for a National Examination and 
Diploma, which it is expected 
may emanate from the Gover- 
ment ere many years have passed. 

Three other papers were 
given, and discussion took place 
on :—‘‘ Home Leave; How best 
to utilize it,—in England, in 
America, and in Europe,” when 
helpful suggestions were made 
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by members who had already 
been on furlough, and had taken 
advantage of the post-graduate 
courses and other facilities for 
‘‘rubbing up’’ knowledge, and 
getting up to date. 

Miss Simpson, of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Mission Hos- 
pital, Foochow, gave a paper 
on the training of Chinese pupil 
nurses. She contrasted the old 
days and the present day Train- 
ing School method in the home 
lands, and pointed out that we 
must let our pupils here profit by 
the lessons we have learnt dur- 
ing the years. 
which unskilled hands can do, 
be done by the ward maid ; give 
her good sleeping quarters and 
the best of food; give her time 
to study, and do not expect her 
to pick up her theoretical knowl- 
edge at odd moments; then 
turn her out at the end of her 
graduation time, abounding in 
life and health. ‘‘ Until customs 
in China change, her nurses can 
only be half nurses, for she 
must care for both sexes before 
she be a complete nurse. The 
care of the sick has been looked 
upon as work only fit for 
coolies.’’ But the status of a 
nurse is gradually being raised, 
‘fand as long as sickness is 
looked upon in so many places as 
devil-possession, nursing cannot 
take the place it does in Chris- 
tian lands. Chinese women 
have not the constitutions of 
their Western sisters. After 
centuries of being kept indoors 
with little bound feet, one or 
two generations will not make 
them strong. They must be, 
in the future, the teachers of 
the women of China. We 
want them to help clean out 
these insanitary streets, deal 
with contagious diseases, and 
get such a number in the field 
that the law makers of China 
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shall be compelled to listen, and 
help them make this land a 
sanitary land.” | 
Miss Withers (A. B. F. Mm. 
S.), of Swatow, wrote a paper 
on ‘‘ The Chinese Graduate 
Nurse and Her Opportunities.” 
‘*China for the most part does 
not know that she needs trained 
nurses, but that is to-day and 
not to-morrow! The graduate 
nurse’s opportunities in China 
are endless. They must be 
trained to take the foreigners’ 
positions as superintendents and 
also as head nurses. At pres- 
ent the majority of the Chinese 
people are too poor to use nurses 
in their private houses, save 
in a few isolated instances. But 
her great field lies in dispensary 
and settlement work. She can 
be sent out into the villages and 
towns from the main hospitals, 
and work perhaps in connexion 
with women’s clubs or schools.’’ 
These papers were followed by 
a half-hour questionaire, when 
much useful and practical in- 
formation was given and ideas 
and plans interchanged. Prob- 
lems which never confront a 
matron or superintendent at 
home have to be dealt with out 
here: The fumigation of bed- 
ding without a bakehouse, the 
disposal of refuse where there is 
no sewage system, the supply 
of sterile water when the only 
water available is that from a 
muddy river! These and many 
other subjects have been discuss- 
ed up and down; but the main 
subject has been, ‘‘ How can we © 
raise the status of the Chinese 
Nurse, develop our standard of 
training, and improve our teach- 
ing methods ?’’ 
The morning session on July 
2nd opened with a paper on 
‘‘ Midwifery Training for Chi- 
nese Nurses,’’ read by Miss 
Hope Bell, of the London Mis- 
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sion Hospital, Hankow. Mid- 
wifery Training inland is only 

sible at present at hospitals 
which have been long establish- 
ed, and where the nurses are 
well known enough to be called 


out to normal cases. And only 
hospitals in large cities have a 
suficiently large practice to be 
able to take pupil midwives. In 
country stations, in too many 
places, there is no foreign nurse, 
and the doctor in charge is only 


called out to abnormal cases, 


and those too generally ‘in 
extremis’ after native women 
have done their best, and their 
worst. 3 
Miss Loader of Foochow gave 
a paper on ‘‘ The Duties of a 
Matron in China.’’ ‘‘ Our home 


hospitals are usually well staffed | 


with sisters and nurses who all 
have some share in educating 
the probationers, and where as- 
sistants are available to help 
with the administrative work 
and with the laundry and store 
room departments. But in China 
itis quite different. One foreign- 
trained nurse is all the hospital 
can boast except in a very 
few isolated instances. Thus 
it comes about that the whole of 
the teaching and practical train- 
ing, plus the oversight of the de- 
partments and employees, has to 
be done with one pair of eyes 
aud hands !’’ 

A paper followed, by Miss 
Hood (Soochow), on ‘‘ The Dif- 
ficulties’? which meet matrons 
out here. | 

The Conference this year has 
been by far the best the Nurses 
Association of China has ever 
had. It was more representative 
and enthusiastic, and it will be 
more far-reaching in its results 
than any previous gathering. 
The Association is still in its 
childhood; we will not say in- 
fancy, but we look forward with 
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steadfast hope to the day when 
we shall be affiliated with the 
International Council of Nurses, 
and when China will have fully 
trained nurses from end to end 
To- 
morrow’s strength will be very 
largely the heritage of to-day’s 
patient striving’’. 

- Perhaps the best paper of the 
Conference and anyway the 
most helpful for the Nurses’ 
Association of China as a whole, 
was one by Miss K. Chung, 
(late of Guy’s Hospital, London) 
and now Matron of the Govern- 
ment Hospital, Tientsin. “ How 
can- the Nurses Association help 
China’’ was the subject; and 
Miss Chung, after a graceful ap- 
preciation of efforts made, gave 
us many useful suggestions for 
enlarging our coasts and raising 
the standard of nursing and 
thus being ‘‘ the means of help- 
ing China to a body of trained 
Chinese women to minister to 
the sick.’’ 

Various suggestions were made 
such as ‘‘every trained nurse 
already in China being joined to 
the Association—each province 
having its own branch.” ‘“ Aim- 
ing each year to send a suit- 
able girl to England or America 
for full training ;’’ In China we 
fear for some years yet the 
training must be one sided, for 
male nurses are essential in most 
of the men’s hospitals ; Chinese 
girls have not as yet taken up 
that side of nursing. Another 
point Miss Chung emphasized, 
and most of us were grateful to 
her for doing so, -was, ‘‘ We 
nurses must keep up our ideals 
and standard of nursing, not 
lowering it, and not excusing 
ourselves by saying the Chinese 
do not appreciate it and will not 
like this or that. If they do 
not, we must educate them to 


appreciate the best.’’ “‘It is no 
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good trying to help China unless 
we try to improve the standard 
of living. And we must re- 
member it is not because they 
are Chinese that their standards 
are low, but because they have 
not seen better things. 
us show them the better things.”’ 
‘*T beg each member,—you who 
are giving your services so 
generously,—to do it with the 
spirit of true helpfulness, to treat 
the Chinese as human beings, to 
raise the standard of nursing, to 
raise the people to enjoy this 
standard ; forget race differences, 
for are we not all Christians, 
brothers and sisters in Christ, 
whether Negroes, Chinese, 
Americans or English? If God 
made no distinction, who are we 
that we should make one? At 
the last Judgment, God says, 
‘‘Saints triumphant shall stand 
before me gathered in from 
every race.’’ 
‘*Let us, then, take pains not 
to lower the standard of the 
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nursing profession. Indeed, | 
feel that the Association can be 
the means of raising it. And 
my one desire for us all is that 
our Association may be the 
meaus of really helping China, 
and helping her in the right 
way, for we can supply one of 
her greatest needs.’’. 

The members of the Nurses’ | 
Association of China are all 
fully-trained nurses, whether 
Chinese, English, American or 
any other nationality, working 
in China. The officers for the 
ensuing twelve months repre- 
sent three nationalities, Chinese, 
American, and English. Thus, 
with their united efforts, they 
hope to bring the training 
schools for nurses in China to 
a high level ; and by experience 
gained, hope to avoid many 
weak points that have hampered 
the profession in its onward 
course in other lands. 

A. CLARK, 
Gen. Sec. N.A.C. 


Corrections. 


With regard to the Educational Statistics published in the 
August issue of the CHINESE RECORDER, we are asked to make 


the following corrections. 


1. Under Teaching Staff, Chinese Women, the Presbyterians 
have thirty-three per cent.; they should have twenty-three five- 


tenths per cent. 


2. Under Female Students, Lower Elementary, the Methodists 
have twenty-seven per cent.; they should have thirty-seven six- 


tenths per cent. 


The Month 


CHINA AND THE WAR IN ERUROPE. 


The chances for a large foreign 
loan were rendered practically nil by 
reasons of the war. Trade also was 
considerably disorganized. There was 
some discussion as to China’s neu- 
trality with respect to an invasion of 
Tsingtau. In spite of efforts te the 
contrary, however, Japan declared 


war, thus bringing the conflict into © 
Chinese territory. 


The Minister of Education, Kang 
Hwa-lung, has given intructions to 
the Provincial authorities to give 
public lectures explaining the causes 
for the war in Europe and China’s 
relations to the belligerents, Pres. 
Yuan has instructed the Provincial 
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authorities to take special precautions 
to safeguard the Missionaries. 


THE GOVERNMENT. 


Prof. Willoughby, of Princeton, 
has been appointed to succeed Mr. F. 
Goodnow as advisor to the Chinese 
Goverment in matters affecting the 
Constitution. 


President Yuan has sanctioned a 
Government contribution of Tis, 
35,000. to be handed to Dr. Gilbert 
Reid towards the establishment of an 
International Museum in Shanghai. 
To this scheme twenty countries have 
already assented. The Government’s 
donation is to form the basis of a fund 
of Tls. 100,000, with which to further 
enlarge the work of the Institute and 
the Museum, 


A party of students consisting of 
ninety boys and ten girls left during 
the month for various schools in the 
United States. With them were eight 
boys and seven girls proceeding to 
the United States for education at 
their own expense. This is the first 
time that girls have gone abroad with 
the Tsinghua students. 


MARRIAGE CONTRACTS. 


The 
decided that Marriage Contracts made 
by parents are no longer binding, and 
in consequence has freed a girl from 
her contract. This raises the whole 
question of marriage laws, which will 
— to be put upon a new and firmer 

asis, 


MISSIONARY PROTACTION. 


It will be remembered that for 
many years all Roman Catholic 
nlissionaries and missions, whatever 
their nationality, were under the 
official protection of the French 
Government, in accordance with the 
terms of the famous Concordat. 
When the Church of Rome was 
separated from the state in France, 
however, several years ago, this ar- 
rangement naturally fell through, and 
for some time there was no small 
anxiety amongst the various Catholic 
Missions and missionaries in China as 
to their sources of protection under 
treaty rights. Many of the mission- 
aries were Spanish, Italian, Por- 
tuguese and German. For some time 
the original arrangement was, for the 
sake of temporary convenience, main- 
. tained, but it became obvious that 
with the separation in France the 


The Month 


sole responsibility would not be 
shouldered by the French Govern- 
ment, and there has been a general 
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devolution of the responsibility of the 
Legations for the individual mission- 
aries concerned. As a matter of fact 
the several missions are, as organized 
bodies, very largely composed of 
missionaries from the same country, 
representing the various orders, which 
have their national affiliations. In 
Shantung, for example, most of the 
Catholic missionaries, if not all at 
the present time, are of German 
nationality. There is also a Catholic 
mission in Fukien which is almost 
entirely German in its personnel. 
The past week has seen the announce- 
ment of an arrangement whereby the 
German mission in Shantung comes 
under the auspices, or protection 
rather, of the German Legation. It 
is probable that at no distant date the 
mission of which we have spoken in | 
Fukien will also come under the same 
protection, It seems almost unneces- 
sary at this time of day to speak of 
protection for missionaries, for the 
aim and purpose of the missionary 
are better known than they used to 
be, and they need no more protection 
than anybody else does. The protec- 
tion implied in the arrangement now 
made is, of course, nothing more than 
the protective mantle of extrater- 
ritoriality enjoyed by all foreigners 
alike in China, if they are the 
nationals of. Powers having treaty 
relations with this country. —7/%e 
National Review. 


BRIGANDS AND FLOODS, 


In Anhui unpaid soldiers revolted 
and looted considerable _ treasure. 


Though it has been reported that 


White Wolf is dead, yet terror of this 
brigand has not yet disappeared, and 
during the month there was a con- 
siderable scare in Kaifeng, where a 
visit by the Wolves was anticipated. 
At Chengchow also soldiers revolted, 
Pirates are reported to be active from 
Chihli to Kwangtung. 

In connection with the floods in and 
around Canton the Chinese showed 
active generosity in helping. In 
Hongkong, Chinese raised $100,000 
for this purpose. In Fukien there 
have been quite disastrous floods, 


through which the rice crops suffered 


considerably. In addition there has 
been a virulent attack of plague 
which caused the death of many. In 
Shansi, also, floods have worked much 
damage, | 
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BIRTHS. 


At Lingkiu, June roth, to Mr. and 
Mrs. J. L. Crasson, C.1.M., a 
daughter (Anna Greta). 

In California, U.S. A., June 23rd. 
to Mr. and Mrs. H. A. MORAN, a 
daughter (Irene May Hornby). 

At Hungkiang, July 3rd, to Mr, and 
Mrs. R. ARENDT, C. 1. M., a son 
(Wilhelm Hermann). 

At Kuling, July roth, to Dr. and Mrs. 
E. M. JOHNSTONE, M. E. M., a son 

_ (Ernest Marshall). | 

At Shanghai, July 18th, to Mr. and 
Mrs. S. E. H#NING, a daughter 
(Esther Lyell). 

At Kuliang. July 20th, to Mr. and 

Mrs. E. H. Munson, a daughter 
(Eleanor Claire). 

At Wenchow, July 29th, to Rev. and 
Mrs. T. M. Gavce, U.M.C.M., a 
son (Alexander Ralph). | 

At Chefoo, August tst, to Mr. and 
Mrs. A. C. R. Portway, C. I. M.. 
a son (William Robert). 

At Taichowfu, August 11th, to Mr, 
and Mrs. W. A. McRosegrts, C. 
I. M., a son (William Alexander). 


MARRIAGES. 
At Chengtu, June 24th, Mr. J. R. 


Sinton, C. I. M.. to Miss G. Z. 
L. Sriciey, Canadian Methodist 
Mission. 


AT West Newton, Pennsylvania, July 
16th, Rev. WILLIAM TURNBULL 
LOCKE to Dr. AGNES M. CAROTH- 
ERS, bOth A. P. M. 

AT Liangshan, July 22nd, Mr. G. T. 
DENHAM to Miss M. Bropix, both 


DEATHS. 


June 28th, drowned while crossing 
a swollen mountain stream 8 li 
west of Laiyang City, the Rev. J. 
C. DAntRr of the Southern Baptist 
Mission, Laiyang, Shantung. 


At Hweichow, July 17th, Mr. G. 
BowMan,C. I. M., from accidentaj 
drowning. 


AT Chefoo, July 23rd, Louis Martin. 


one year old son of Rev. and Mrs, | 


CHARLES A. LEONARD, of Laichow. 
fu, Shantung. 

At Shanghai, August 24th, Mr. P.S. 
YIE. Y. M. A., Editor of Prog- 
ress Magazine. 


ARRIVALS. 


July 27th, Mr. A. Gracie, C. I. M. 
(ret). | | 
August 5th, Rev. and Mrs. J. P. 
Bruce#, English Baptist Mission. 
August 24th, Dr. A. J. BOwEN, M. E. 

Mission. 


DEPARTURES. 


July 5th, Rev. B. F. PADDOCK, M. 
E. M., for U. S. A. | 


July 15th, Misses P. C. Wutts 
and P. E Wescott for U.S.A., via 
Siberia. 

August 7th, Miss E. Dickig, An. 
Pres. M., and Miss-F. 
M. E. Mission, both for U. S. A. 


August 12th, Mrs. J. R. MENzIES | 


and three children, C. P. M., for 
Canada. 


August 15th, Mr. L. N. Hayes, Y. 


A., for U.S. A. 


August 21st, Mr. R. A. ROGERS, 
E. P. M., and Miss G. J. HARRISON 
and Dr. F.M. Coopsr, both C. M.S., 
to England. 


August 22nd, Dr. C. N. Duss, Un. 
Evan. M., for U.S. A. 


August 23rd, Rev. PAUL 
A. P. M., end Mrs. PruttrT and son. 
S. B. M., to U. S. A., and Dr. F. 
H. SHEeets, Mrs, SHEETS and Miss 
EstHer Wart, for U.S. A. 


August 25th, Miss S. K. Olney, 
Eng. Bapt. M., to England. 
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